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CHAISTMAS COMES AGAIN 


Much of its tinsel will this year be missing, but the essence 
of Christmas, its spirit of faith and brotherhood and good- 
will, is more important than for centuries. Nowhere is this 


spirit better exemplified than in school classrooms, where the 


nation’s teachers keep covenant with the next generation. 
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Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


Chemistry is required for Ray Schiff, at Harvard, although 
Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The experiment he 1s 
working on 1s nearing completion; he 1s observing the reaction 
and recording his observations. Raylivesin New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Gloria Laver 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in Ames, 
lowa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown here in the 
laboratory at The Ohio State University, setting up apparatus 


and lighting a Bunsen burner in preparation for an experiment, 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and // previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory school 
seniors in all parts of the country are taking special 
science aptitude tests, which are administered by 
their teachers under the direction of Science Clubs 
of America. 


This is the first step in selecting a group of 40 
potential scientists—candidates for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships in the Science Talent Search. 


The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the basis 
of these tests, school records, essays and other 
requirements, are taken to Washington as guests of 
Westinghouse. In Washington, after further exami- 
nations and personal interviews with the judges, 
winners are awarded Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 


Of the 80 young men and women who have been 
finalists in the first and second Science Talent 


Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of whom are service 
men assigned for college training, and 3 are in other 
army or navy service. Every one of the 80 was offered 
scholarship help from other sources, in addition to 
any Westinghouse awards. 

The majority of the 520 others who received hon- 
orable mention also received scholarship offers from 
leading colleges and universities. 

Every student who has the requisite ability de- 
serves an opportunity to qualify in the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search. The examination period ends 
December 27. You may still obtain examination 
papers and other necessary information in time by 
writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington (6), D.C. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.., 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Pre-Induction 
Materials 


PREPARED UNDER MILITARY 
SUPERVISION FOR TEACH- 
ING COURSE IN ARMY 
CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


* * * 


THE ARMY CLERK Basic text- 
book explaining Army clerical 
duties and procedures. De- 
scribes and illustrates all basic 
forms. 


1943, 280pp, illus 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE 
Lesson plans, study references, 
teaching aids, problems and so- 
lutions. Designed for instructors 
with no military experience. 

1943, 175pp, illus $1.00 


COMPILATION OF SELECTED 
OFFICIAL WAR DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICATIONS Reprint of 
Army Regulations and other 
official publications for refer- 
ence in the course. 


1943, 449pp, charts $1.50 


WORKBOOK FOR ARMY 
CLERICAL PROCEDURES Con- 
tains the problems given in 
The Instructor's Guide together 
with appropriate space and 
os forms for preparing so- 
utions 
1943, 156pp, with 10p re 
ment 


THESE BOOKS SUPPLY EVERY- 
THING NECESSARY FOR PRE- 
SENTING PRE-INDUCTION 
CLERICAL TRAINING COURSE 
OUTLINED IN “EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY”, U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, Vol. 1, No. 26, 
March 15, 1943 


* * * 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
All Postage Paid 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
BOOK SERVICE 


THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL'S SCHOOL 


FORT WASHINGTON, MD. 
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Visual Materials 
Visually Portrayed 


The new Jam Handy catalog presents a 
wide selection of visual aids. In its 84 pages 
you'll find descriptions of 22 slidefilm Kit- 
Sets, 491 individual slidefilms and 44 edu- 
cational motion pictures. For easy refer- 
ence there are two indexes—one by film 
titles and the other by teaching subjects. 
This broad range of helpful material is 
available now for instructors with heavy 
teaching loads, for teachers who are called 
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Your Free Copy 


of this 84 Page Catalog is Ready. upon to handle new subjects and for schocls 
Please Write Today and industries which have a program of 
ss ientanaadseemialiaei litte eel tear ete igs nals an reenseemsnaiatlionam 4 vocational training to carry. 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION os ; Jam Handy slidefilms and educational | 
7 Please send my copy of the new Jam Handy Catalog. | teachers in every state and in many foreign 
DR 2... cunucuts ROME as s LTUVTSS Ueshoccccasana | countries. Please send for your copy of the 
| | 
ec I j; catalog today. 
| 
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Christmas 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine thru. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 


ee shall we make of Christmas in this mo- 
mentous year that now draws towards its close? 
Shall it be a time only of gifts and gaiety; of 
pleasant remembrances of neighbors and relatives 
and friends? These are all in themselves good 
things and worthwhile, but do the times not call 
for something more? We believe they do. 

We believe that this year—of all the years in the 
life of this generation—calls for a searching of our 
individual hearts in terms of the deeper meanings 
of the Christmas season. We have been engaged 
along with the rest of humanity in the greatest 
military and political struggle of history. We have 
seen that struggle gradually turn since last Christ- 
mas, until victory appears much surer and nearer 
than a year ago. The rising tide of sentiment among 
the masses of the people in favor of a stable world 
_ organization and a just and durable peace has found 
fruition in the Moscow agreements and in a more 


favorable disposition toward world affairs on the“ 


part of our own United States Senate. 

This is a much more optimistic Christmas than 
we dared hope for a year ago, even tho no one can 
predict when the war will end. Psychological fac- 
tors might bring it to an end with dramatic sudden- 
ness; or the slow logic of military strategy may have 
to play itself out over long, weary, bloody, and 
bitter months. But whichever way the end comes, 
it will not bring us order and peace and security 
and civilization. It will merely give us another 
chance to achieve civilization. 

Even if we succeed in establishing world govern- 
ment beyond our fondest hopes, with nicely bal- 
anced legislative, judicial, executive, and educative 
powers we shall still have but another chance. The 
reality of our dreams will not come quickly or 
easily. Only a determined will on the part of peo- 
ples in many countries, only long persistent and 
patient adjustment can make any world govern- 


in the Year 1943 


ment work. Such adjustment will not be easy in the 
face of the internal disorders and conflicts within 
the various countries. There will be plenty of little 
men in high places to insist that world order is a 
futile dream, that we must go our own way alone 
—the old way of commercial imperialism backed 
up by universal compulsory military training in 
peacetime; huge armaments; farflung bases; vast 
expenditures for war; with the certainty that sooner 
or later the balance will be destroyed and war will 
come again more frightful than ever. 

The thing we need to see this Christmas with 
clearer insight than ever before is the old, old truth 
that all that is best in civilization has its roots in 
the Christian virtues of hope and faith and love. 
We cannot have the fruits of democracy without 
the roots. Not food or machines or money or tech- 
nical skill—urgent as these are—-can save the world 
from chaos and regression. We must have those 
qualities in the individual life which taken together 
are the enduring base of brotherhood and goodwill 
among men. The great saviors of civilization have 
ever been teachers, working in home or church or 
school or as incividual missionaries of the spirit to 
build up hope and faith and love and to give these 
application in the daily affairs of men. The tasks 
ahead make new demands upon the missionary 
spirit—men everywhere to be awakened and freed 
from their own weaknesses as well as from political 
oppression ; a billion people to be taught to read and 
write and to be given literature which will lead 
them to look upon all mankind as brothers and to 
practice the Golden Rule; problems in our own 
country, long neglected, which we must solve if 
we are to give to the world the example of a power- 
ful democracy working so effectively that others 
will wish to follow our way of life. 

If somehow during this Christmas time we can 
search our own hearts and find in them new depths 
of hope and faith and love so that we move forward 
with confidence where we have been in doubt, so 
that all thru the year ahead we shall prove our hope 
and faith and love in daily action, there will be a 
new beginning in America more significant than 
any victory which could be won upon the field of 


battle. Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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A PRAYER FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
PEACE by St. Francis of Assisi 


Lord, make me an instrument of your peace! 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 
Where there is despair, hope; 
Where there is darkness, light; 
Where there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
To be consoled, as to console; 
To be understood, as to understand; 
To be loved, as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 

It is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


SIX RULES FOR WRITING 


Epwarp everett Hae, famed author of The Man With- 
out a Country, had six rules for writing, which would be 
hard to improve: [1] Know what you want to say. [2] Say 
it. [3] Use your own language. [4] Leave out all the fine 
passages. [5] A short word is better than a long one. [6] The 
fewer words the better. 


OUR FIRST PROBLEM 


Tre creat prostem of this age is the motivation of man- 
kind. There are those who assert that man must always be 
motivated by his appetites—by greed and profit and personal 
advantage. True teachers know better. They know that 
civilization has come from love and aspiration—that the 
greatest services to mankind are performed in the home 
without thought of pay. 


THE SILENT BILLION SPEAK 


Frank c. ravsacn under the above title has written an 
inspiring book (published by The Friendship Press, New 
York, $1) which belongs in the library of every person 
interested in education and world order. Three-fifths of 
the human race cannot read or write, says Laubach: “You 
think it is a pity they cannot read, but the real tragedy is 
that they have no voice in public affairs; they never vote; 
they are never represented in any conference; they are the 
silent victims, the forgotten men, driven like animals, mutely 
submitting in every age before and since the pyramids were 
built... . The most bruised people on this planet, the 
naked, the hungry, the fallen among thieves, the sick, the 
imprisoned in mind and soul, are the twelve hundred mil- 
lion illiterates.” The book outlines a plan for world literacy 
on which The Foreign Missionary Conference of North 
America is already at work. The world needs more of the 
vision and faith and courage of men like Laubach. 


OUR WAR AND PEACE FUND 


Executive sEcrETARY R. J. MULLINS of New Mexico 
writes: “I have received today a check for $26 for the War 
and Peace Fund from Mr. Primitivo Atencia of Cebolla, 
New Mexico. Cebolla is a little Spanish community in one 
of the most remote parts of Rio Arriba County, or northern 
New Mexico. It has a consolidated school which employs 
five teachers, and I think every resident of the community 
is of Spanish descent. Their income is very, very low. Prior 
to last year their school term was about seven months, and 
the teachers were paid around $600 per year. The recently 
enacted Equalization Law has brought to them nine months 
of school and salaries of $1200. These teachers went out 
into the community, and in some way, collected approxi- 
mately $1 from each family for the War and Peace Fund. 
A dollar to those people is equivalent to a large sum to many 
of the citizens of this nation.” 

NEA State Director D. Edna Chamberlain of Oklahoma 
writes: “A wonderful report from the colored teachers of 
Tulsa. The president of their association, Mrs. Alma V. 
Marsh of the Booker T. Washington Elementary School, 
reports that each teacher on the staff of Tulsa’s colored 
schools has pledged a full day’s pay to the NEA War and 
Peace Fund and that they have already collected some 91 
percent of the sum. Isn’t this a grand report?” 

That is the spirit that makes us all proud of America and 
of our teaching profession. Let every community that has 
not yet raised its full quota for the War and Peace Fund 
remember Cebolla and Tulsa! 

The War and Peace Fund Campaign must go over the 
top. The outstanding records made by the campaign so far 
stand as an inspiring challenge to the teachers of every town, 
county, city, and state to do their full share in this great 
wartime undertaking of our profession. 

The Fund is already proving highly useful. The Execu- 
tive Committee has set aside $50,000 to promote additional 
war and peace activities of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission; $50,000 to enable the Legislative and Defense Com- 
missions to intensify the campaign for federal aid; $25,000 
to enable the Defense Commission to hold thruout the 
country a series of educator-laymen conferences on educa- 
tional needs and problems; $5000 to enable the Division of 
Publications to develop material to aid in teacher recruit- 
ing; $2500 for local NEA conferences on communications 
arts in the war; and $7500 for other emergencies. 

If you have not made your contribution to the War and 
Peace Fund, do so now. Let your gift be a Christmas pres- 
ent to the future of your profession and your country. We 
like the spirit of the soldier who sent $10 from an Army 
camp saying that he expected to return to teaching after 
the war and wished to do his part to keep the profession 
strong. 

The profession of education must go forward now on 
local, state, national, and international fronts or it will 
miss the greatest opportunity in its history. 
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The Federal Aid Fight Can Be Won 





S$ WE POINTED ouT briefly in the No- 
A vember JourNaL, the United States 
Senate debated S. 637 for five days in 
October. This is the first time in 60 years 
that a proposal for federal aid to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools 
has come before Congress for general 
debate. There was no forthright vote 
upon the merits of the measure because 
of a treacherous amendment introduced 
by the enemies of the bill under the 
cloak of nondiscrimination to minority 
groups—a factor which was already 
completely safeguarded in the original 
form of the bill. In the words of the 
Washington Post editorial of Oct. 22: 


It was not even an open and honest act 
of strangulation by men willing to stand 
up and be counted. Instead, it was ac- 
complished deviously, from behind, by 
legislative trickery. The pious gentlemen 
involved did not care to leave any finger- 
prints. First they amended the bill to make 
it fit their accusations. Then they applied 
the garrote. 


The amendment sponsored by Senator 
Langer of North Dakota, which intro- 
duced into the bill the very element of 
federal control to which those who voted 
for the amendment profess to object, 
reads as follows: 


Provided, that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in the administration of the benefits 
and appropriations made under the respec- 
tive provisions of this act or in the state 
funds supplemented thereby on account of 
race, creed, or color. 


This amendment was opposed by the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and by the 
American Teachers Association (Negro). 

Despite this legislative sabotage, S. 637 
continues to be pending legislation be- 
fore the U. S. Senate. Vigorous effort 
is being made to bring the bill out of 
committee for a Senate vote during this 
session of Congress. 

The next page gives a tabulation 
showing attitudes and votes of various 
Senators on S. 637. Study this table care- 
fully. If your Senators favor the bill, 
write to thank them and urge their con- 
tinued activity on its behalf. If they are 
in doubt or not favorable, continue every 
effort to convince them of the necessity 
for action at this time. 


We have lost the first skirmish in this 
campaign thru political trickery, but this 
important fight will go on more vigor- 
ously than ever. There is already evi- 
dence that the political trickery noted 
above is working to our advantage, since 
the American tradition demands a fair 
hearing and a square deal. 

The next step—Meanwhile a cam- 
paign is being carried on vigorously in 
the House of Representatives to get a 
hearing before the House Committee on 
Education and a favorable report on the 
companion bill H. R. 2849. The House 
Bill was introduced last June by Con- 
gressman Ramspeck of Georgia. The 
House Committee on Education is com- 
posed of the following: 

Graham A. Barden of N. C., D, chairman 
J. Edgar Chenoweth of Colorado, R 
William A. Rowan of Illinois, D 

Charles W. Vursell of Illinois, R 

Henry D. Larcade of Louisiana, D 

John Lesinski of Michigan, D 

George A. Dondero of Michigan, R 
Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, R 

C. Jasper Bell of Missouri, D 

Max Schwabe of Missouri, R 

Edward J. Hart of New Jersey, D 

Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, D 
Eugene J. Keogh of New York, D 
Charles A. Buckley of New York, D 
Edward O. McCowen of Ohio, R 
Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania, D 
John W. Murphy of Pennsylvania, D 
William I. Troutman of Pennsylvania, R 


Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, D 
Edward G. Rohrbough of West Virginia, R 


A great responsibility rests upon citi- 
zens in the Congressional districts rep- 
resented by the members of this com- 
mittee. They have an opportunity to 
prepare their representatives to under- 
stand the urgent, immediate need for 
federal aid. They should take steps now 
to see that their representatives help to 
bring about a hearing and a favorable 
report on H. R. 2849. If the House Com- 
mittee on Education fails to report the 
bill out, every effort will be made to 
bring the measure to the floor of the 
House by a petition signed by 218 mem- 
bers. Such a petition has already been 
started and will be pressed if necessary. 

Keep in touch with your representa- 
tive—This legislation can be passed in 
this Congress if all of us vitally in- 
terested in public education will work 
together intelligently and vigorously. 
The success of this fight depends on the 


individual interest and .the organized 


activities of the members of our profes- 
sion in each of the 435 Congressional 
districts. The first task is to perfect in 
each Congressional district an active or- 
ganization or committee of citizens and 
educators representing the whole people, 
which will keep in touch with the Con- 
gressman from that district and with 
NEA headquarters. Such a committee 
should be prepared for quick and con- 
tinuous action. 

Use Tue NEA Journat as a text—The 
provisions of this legislation [S. 637—-H. R. 
2849] were outlined in THe Journat for 
April, pages 95-96, where will also be 
found a table showing what your state 
would receive from this $300,000,000 ap- 
propriation to keep the schools open and 
equalize educational opportunity. Further 
material appears in THE Journat for May, 
pages 123-24; September, 154; October, 
189-90; November, 215. 

Keep a file of material on this measure 
and refer to it often so that you will be 
familiar with every phase of the issues in- 
volved. Take the material in this JourNAL 
to the editor of your local paper and ask 
him to publish as much of it as he can 
along with an editorial supporting S. 637- 
H. R. 2849 and calling attention to local 
educational needs. It is especially important 
to reach the community weekly papers in 
this way. 

This battle must be won. Let there be 
no turning back in this fight for the 
right of all American children to have 
reasonable educational opportunity. It 
is important that every teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent know where 
his Representative in the House stands 
on H. R. 2849 and keep in close touch 
with him during the next few weeks. 
If he is favorable, commend him and 
urge him to work actively with his col- 
leagues in the House. If he is in doubt 
or unfavorable, tell him about condi- 
tions as you know them at first hand in 
your community—schools closed, sub- 
standard teachers, heavy teacher turn- 
over, and so on. Get influential laymen 
to write, phone, or telegraph, urging 
prompt and favorable consideration. 

We will take this fight to the people 
in 1944 elections if necessary, but we be- 
lieve the battle can be won this winter 
if we all work together. 

—Wiiarp E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association. 
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_ WHERE DO SENATORS STAND ON S. 637? 













































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 o 
Attitude Vote on Vote Attitude Vote on Vote 
Senator on Langer on Senator on Langer on 
S. 637 Amendment Recommittal S. 637 Amendment Recommittal 
For Ag. For Asg. For Asg. For As. For As. For Ag. 
ALA. Bankhead—D-1949 . x x NEB. Butler-R-1947 7 x x 
Hill-D-1945 xx xx 7 Wherry-R-1949 x x x 
ARIZ. oe ee we 945 x x x NEV. McCarran-D-1945 xx x x 
‘arland—D-1947 x x x Scrugham-D-1947 x A x 
ARK.  Caraway-D-1945 xx x x N.H.  Bridges-R-1949 hha, 
Metlellan D1 949 xx . x Tobey-R-1945 + rN ” 
CALIF. Johnson-R-1947 ? ? x x N. J. Barbour-R-1947 x x x 
Downey-D-1945 x x « Hawkes-R-1949 x AP AP 
COLO. Johnson-D-1949 xx x x N. M. Hatch-D-1949 x x + 
Millikin-R-1945 xx x x Chaver-D-1947 xx 7 xx 
CONN. Maloney-D-1947 xx x x N. ¥ Wagner-D-1945 ? ? A A A A 
Danaher-R-1945 xx x x Mead-D-1947 ? . x 
DEL. Tunnell-D-1947 xx x x N.C. Bailey-D-1949 x PP x 
Buck-R-1949 x x x Reynolds-D-1945 ? ? A A A A 
FLA. Andrews-D-1947 xx x x N. D. Nye-R-1945 xx x x 
Pepper-D-1945 xx x x Langer-R-1947 x xx x 
GA. Gone? 945 xx xx » OHIO _ Taft-R-1945 xx xx xx 
Russell-D-1949 x x x Burton-R-1947 x x x 
IDAHO Clark-D-1945 x x x OKLA. Thomas-D-1945 xx x xx 
Thomas-R-1949 ? ? x x Moore-R-1949 x A A 
ILL. Lucas-D-1945 ? ? A A A A ORE. McNary-R-1949 x rs PP 
Brooks-R-1949 x _ AP Holman-R-1945 ? ? x x 
IND. Van Nuys-D-1945 x x 7 PA. Davis-R-1945 xx x x 
Willis-R-1947 xx x x Guftey-D-1 947 xx 1 . 
OWA Gillette-D-1945 x x x RI. Geny-D-1947, " " p how ang 
Wilson-R-1949 x x x Green-D-1 949 ? ? x x 
KANS. Capper-R-1949 x x x S ¢ Smith-D-1945 x x x 
Reed-R-1945 xx x x Mayhank-D-1 949 x x x 
KY. Barkley-D-1945 xx + xx S. D. Gumey-R-1945 . a x 
Chand 1949 x . x Bushfield-R-1949 x A A AP 
LA. Overton—D-1 945 xx xx x TENN. McKeller-D-1 47 x x x 
Ellender-D-1949 x x x Stewart—-D-1949 ux x x 
MAINE White-R-1949 : x . TEX. Connally-D-1947 x x x 
Brewster-R-1947 a x x O'Daniel-D-1 949 x x x 
MD. Tydings-D-1945 xx x x UTAH _ Thomas-D-1945 xx xx ux 
Radcliffe—D-1 947 x x Murdock-D-1947 xx x x 
MASS. Walsh-D-1947 xx x x VT. Austin-R-1947 x A A AP 
Lodge-R-1949 x A A Aiken-R-1945 xx + x 
MICH. Vandenberg-R-1947 xx x x VA. Glass—D-1949 x AP AP 
Ferguson-R-1949 x x x Byrd—D-1947 x x x 
MINN. bw nw 947 x x a. WASH. Bone-D-1945 x A A A A 
-1949 x x x Wealigren—D-1947 : A AP 
MISS. Bilbo-D-1947 x x x W.VA. ee 947 x x x 
Eastland—D-1949 x x x Revercomb-R-1 xx P P xx 
MO. Clark-D-1 945 ? ? : x WIS. LaF ollette—-P-1947 x AP 
Truman—D-1 947 x A A A A Wiley-R-1945 xx x x 
MONT. Wheeler-D-1947 x x x wyo O'Mahoney-D-1947 x x x 
Murray—D-1949 ? ? A A A A Robertson-R-1 949 xx ¥ x 





x indicates Senator's position for or against each proposition. 


xx Senator spoke in support of his position. 


A. under both ‘For’ and “Against ° 


indicates that the Senator was absent and his position unknown. 


A under either “For’’ or “Against” indicates that the Senator was absent, but his position was announced in the Congressional Record. 


2 > ae that the Senator was present but not votin 

u 
PP indicates that the Senator was present and paired. 

AP indicates that the Senator was absent and paired. 
Figures after Senator's names indicate years terms expi 


re. 


er both ““For’’ and ““Against’” indicates that the Castor’ s position is unknown. 





oe TABLE shows the attitude or posi- 
tion of various members of the Senate, 
first, on S. 637, as the measure was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; second, the vote 
on the Langer amendment (see preceding 
page for this amendment); third, the vote 
to send the bill back to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, after the Langer 
amendment had been attached to it by a 
narrow margin of 40 to 37. 

Since the Senate was prevented from 
voting on S. 637 as recommended by the 


Committee on Education and Labor, the 
data in columns 3 and 4 are based on the 
best available estimates. Estimates here are 
more recent than those in Leaders Letter 6. 

The vote on the Langer amendment is 
more difficult to interpret. Since many of 
those who voted for the amendment were 
against the bill, it must be assumed that 
their votes were intended primarily to kill 
the bill. The Langer amendment having 
been attached to the bill, a Senator may 
have voted to send the bill back to the 
Committee for any one of three reasons: 


First, because he knew it could not be 
passed with the amendment attached and 
preferred to have it returned to the Com- 
mittee for further consideration; second, 
because he objected to the bill as amended; 
or third, because he hoped to kill the bill 
by referring it back to the Committee. 
This explains why in the vote for recom- 
mittal, both friends and enemies of the 
measure are found on the same side. It is 
now apparent that there is strong sentiment 
among Senators to bring the bill back to 
the Senate for consideration and vote. 
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OR THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS the public 
eatin and secondary schools of 
the United States have annually en- 
rolled over 25 million pupils and have 
been operated at a total annual current 
expense, less interest, of around two 
billion dollars. For the 1939-40 session 
this amounted to about 244 percent of 
the national income. The cost per capita 
of the total population was about 10¢ 
per school day. 

In many states over go percent of cost 
of operating the public schools is borne 
by the local units. In some states, how- 
ever, particularly in the South, state aid 
amounts to two or three times the 
amount of local receipts for public 
schools. 

The federal government is exten- 
sively engaged in educational activi- 
ties and the financing of education. In 
1940-41 federal funds involved, tho 
not expended wholly for education, 
amounted to over 400 million dollars. 
In the past, federal funds for educa- 
tional purposes have usually been made 
available for special aspects of education, 
such as vocational training. Fundamen- 
tal elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for all children has been given little 
consideration by the federal govern- 
ment in its financial policies. In general, 
the practice of the federal government 
has been to administer its educational 
programs thru various federal agencies, 
some of which perform principally non- 
educational functions. 

The question involved in current 
federal-aid-to-education proposals _ is 
whether the federal government should 
directly aid the states and territories in 
financing their public school systems 
during the current emergency, and in 
permanently reducing inequalities of 
educational opportunity. 


RECENT FEDERAL AID BILLS 


Since the first World War the Na- 
tional Education Association has con- 
tinuously sponsored bills proposing fed- 
eral aid to the states for education, some 
also proposing the establishment of a 
United States Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cab- 
inet. Several of the federal aid bills have 
been favorably reported to the Senate. 





Federal Aid to Education: 
a FACTUAL SUMMARY 





AT THE REQUEST of the chairman and the ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on Education, Mr. Charles A. Quattlebaum, special- 
ist in education for the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress prepared a bulletin giving basic data for the committee’s study 
of proposed legislation on federal aid. This is Mr. Quattlebaum’s sum- 
mary of the material which is developed at some length in the bulletin. 





The pending bills S. 637 and H. R. 
2849 authorize an appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 for 1944 and each fiscal year 
thereafter which shall be apportioned by 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the states and territories for 
use in [1] more nearly equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities in public elemen- 


tary and secondary schools, and [2] 
/ meeting emergencies in financing public 


elementary and secondary schools. 

On June 18, 1943, S. 637 was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. It was debated in the 
Senate from October 14 to October 20, 
when it was recommitted. 


THE CURRENT CRISIS 


A current emergency in public ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
United States appears to be indicated 
in several respects. During the school 
year 1942-43 the turnover in employ- 
ment of teachers was about double that 
of a normal year. The states issued 
nine times as many emergency licenses 
to teach as during an average session 
in recent years. The issuance of 37,000 
emergency certificates to persons not 
having the legally prescribed qualifica- 
tions for ordinary licenses implies a 
serious retrogression in educational 
standards. Furthermore, the teacher- 
training institutions are now one-third 
empty. 

The chief factor in the current loss of 
qualified teachers from the public 
schools appears to be the lack of emer- 
gency increases in teachers’ salaries, 
perennially low. Whereas the average 
salary in manufacturing industries in 
1942 was $2043, the average salary of all 


teachers, principals, and supervisors in 
the public schools was about $1500, 
while for rural teachers the average was 
only about $900. Low salaries are not 
restricted to any one area but are widely 
distributed thruout the nation. 

The migration of millions of work- 
ers into areas of war industry has re- 
sulted in overcrowding of schools in 
most of these areas, some of which have 
no schools at all, with overwhelming 
problems of juvenile delinquency. Thru 
the Lanham Act the federal govern- 
ment has made some provision for 
school facilities in these areas. Accord- 
ing to information released from the 
U. S. Office of Education, however, the 
funds for schools under the Lanham 
Act have not adequately met the prob- 
lem. It has been pointed out that these 
funds are not administered thru regular 
federal and state educational channels, 
and that in many cases federal housing 
projects have been completed and occu- 
pied without provision for needed 
school facilities and services. 


ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


Debates on federal aid to the states 
for education have been variously or- 
ganized and arguments advanced have 
had wide ramifications, frequently over- 
lapping. In some cases, the same data 
have been used to substantiate opposing 
viewpoints. Argument has generally re- 
volved around such major questions as 
federal control of education, states’ 
rights and local initiative, the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity, inter- 
state migration, the fundamental in- 
terest of the federal government in 
maintaining public education, and the 
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comparative financial abilities of the 
states. 

Proponents of federal aid have pointed 
out: [1] that it is a necessary expansion 
of function of the federal government; 
[2] that it is Constitutional; [3] that 
precedents exist in appropriations such 
as those for land-grant colleges and 
vocational education; [4] that the fed- 
eral government has an inescapable in- 
terest in public education based upon 
[a] necessary training for citizenship, 
[b] the mobility of the populations, and 
[c] the bestowing of citizenship on 
Negroes; [5] that federal aid is neces- 
sary for lessening the differences in edu- 
cational opportunity due to [a] differ- 
ences among the states in wealth, in- 
come, and taxpaying ability, [b] in the 
extent of absentee ownership of natural 
resources and industries, and [c] in the 
proportionate number of educable chil- 
dren; [6] that federal aid is compatible 
with the American economic system in 
general; [7] that it is compatible with 
the basic principle of democratic gov- 
ernment that wealth should be taxed 


where found and services distributed- 


where needed; [8] that federal influ- 
ence over education thru existing pro- 
grams is greater than would occur thru 
direct aid to the states; and [9g] that 
existing “surplus” funds of the states 
are temporary and are not. generally 
available for the support of public 
schools. 

Opponents of federal aid to the states 
for education have contended [1] that 
public education is not a function of the 
federal government; [2] that federal aid 
will inevitably result in federal control; 
[3] that it will destroy local initiative; 
[4] that equalization of educational op- 
portunity is impossible; [5] that the 
states should first “put their financial 
houses in order”; [6] that with a mount- 
ing national debt the federal govern- 
ment should not assume the additional 
obligation; [7] that federal aid would 
be unfair to certain religious groups; 
[8] that it would require increased taxes 
falling most heavily upon the “poor” 
states; [g] that it would unfairly take 
money from “rich” states to give to 
“poor” states; [10] that it is unnecessary 
because the states are making the needed 
improvements; [11] that a majority of 
the states have large surpius funds, and 
that no state is unable to support its 
public schools. 


ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZATIONS 


From data compiled from various 
published sources and the files of the 
National Education Association, it has 
been estimated that over 18 million peo- 
ple are members of organizations which 
have taken official action in support of 
federal aid to education. Should the 
membership of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America be in- 
cluded, as being represented by the 
action of its Executive Committee of 
about eighty delegates with voting 
powers, the total membership of sup- 
porting organizations would be raised 
to around 43 million. Among organr 
zations supporting current federal-aid- 
to-education proposals or the principle 
of federal aid without federal control, 
the following having outstandingly 
large memberships are included: The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
(1,500,000), the American Federation 
of Labor (more than 4,000,000), the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(over 4,000,000), the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs (more than 2, 
000,000), the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers (about 2,379,000), 
and the National Women’s Trade 
Union League (over 1,000,000). 

At the direction of the Administra- 
tive Board of ten bishops of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Mon- 
signor George Johnson, executive di- 
rector of the Department of Education 
of the Conference, has appeared at hear- 
ings on several federal-aid-to-education 
bills. In a letter to the chairman of the | 


Senate Committee on Education and | 
Labor, dated May 24, 1943, Monsignor | 
Johnson said that the Catholic position \ 


“is one of opposition to any measure 


that would: [a] interfere with local con- | 


trol of the purposes and processes of 


tory the inclusion of Catholic schools in 
its benefits.” According to information 
released by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 2,396,205 children were 
attending Catholic parochial schools in 
1939-40. Data on the number of Cath- 
olics attending public schools are not 
available. The Catholic population of 
the United States in 1941 was 22,293,101 
—about one-sixth of the total population. 
Mr. Elmer Rogers has appeared at 
hearings as a representative of the Com- 
mander of the Southern Jurisdiction of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rit 


| 


education, and [b] fail to make neg 





of Freemasonry, whieh is opposed to 
“every attempt to appropriate public 
moneys—federal, state, or local—directly 
or indirectly for the support of sectarian 
or private institutions.” 

Within the past seven years other 
persons have spoken at hearings in op- 
position to specific federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion proposals. From information con- 
tained in the hearings it is not clear 
what official action, if any, in opposition 
to federal aid to education has been 
taken by the organizations from which 
these individuals have come. 


STATE FINANCES AND FEDERAL AID 


Perhaps the most important recent 
development in state finances affecting 
argument on federal aid to education is 
the growth of state surplus funds. Many 
states which two or three years ago had 
deficits running into millions of dollars 
now have millions in surpluses due 
largely to wartime postponement of 
state expenditures as a matter of policy, 
and as a result of restrictions on con- 
struction and use of critical materials. 
Adding general surplus funds, numer- 
ous funds earmarked for specific pur- 
poses (especially for highways), and 
various other “surpluses” involved in 
the intricacies of state finance, the total 
surplus in the states amounts to approxi- 
mately one billion dollars. In this con- 
nection the Bureau of the Census has 
warned that “any data on government 
surpluses must be interpreted with an 
understanding of both the lack of gen- 
eral agreement on a definition of ‘sur- 
plus’ and the complexity of the financial 
*ructure of many states.” The Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators has cau- 
tioned that “there is general agreement 
that the importance of state surpluses 
should not be overstressed.” The di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget has 
admonished the states to build up re- 
serves as “a cushion against postwar 
depression.” 

The extent of possible use of state 
“surpluses” for educational purposes 
varies widely, depending upon the na- 
ture of the “surpluses” in the several 
states. 

Wide variations also exist in the fiscal 
capacity of the states. According to a 
statement by Paul Studenski, principal 
consulting economist of the Social Se- 
curity Board, the estimates of per capita 
income payments to individuals (or “in- 
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come received”) prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce are at present 
the best available measure of the rela- 
tive fiscal capacity of the states. (In 
1940 Nevada had the highest per capita 
income, $1509; and Mississippi the low- 
est, $379.) This relative capacity as indi- 
cated by income payments, is taken into 
account in provisions for apportionment 


_of appropriations provided for in bills 


pending in the Congress (S. 637 and 
H. R. 2849). The other factor in the 
apportionment provided for is the dif- 
ference in the relative number of chil- 
dren of school age in the states. 


FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATION 


Funds for education purposes amount- 
ing to $232,106,567 were made available 
by the federal government for distribu- 
tion to the states and territories or to 
individual schools within them, during 
the year ending June 30, 1942. In addi- 
tion, somewhat more than $3,500,000 
from special revenues, such as national 
forest receipts, were paid to those states 
within whose boundaries such revenues 
were derived, for the benefit of schools 
and roads. 

The Division of Experiment Stations 
and the Agricultural Extension Service 


of the Department of Agriculture ad- 
ministered about 46 percent, and the 
U. S. Office of Education about 53.5 per- 
cent of the funds for further endowment 
and support of land-grant institutions, 
agricultural experiment station work, 
cooperative agricultural extension serv- 
ice, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. The funds for these pur- 
poses amounted to $55,711,247, or about 
25 percent of the total of $232,106,567. 

The National Youth Administration, 
the Works Projects Administration, and 
the Office of Education administered the 
funds allotted for the assistance of needy 
students in highschools and colleges, the 
education program of the Works Proj- 
ects Administration, school building 
construction projects and school main- 
tenance, and defense training. The 
funds for these purposes amounted to 
about 75 percent of the total. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF OFFICIAL AGENCIES 


Within the last several years reports 
generally favorable toward federal aid 
to the states for education have been 
issued by the Advisory Committee on 
Education (appointed by President 


Roosevelt), the Committee on Planning 


for Education (of the U. S. Office of 


Education), the Committee on Inter- 
governmental Fiscal Relations (of the 
Treasury Department) and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in 1938 recommended general aid 
to elementary and secondary education 
plus aid to the states in certain specific 
educational activities. The Committee 
on Planning for Education concluded 
in 1941 that “in general the federal and 
state governments have never assumed 
a sufficiently large share of the costs of 
public education.” The Committee on 
Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations as- 
serted that “of all the functions of gov- 
ernment which might be candidates for 
national minimum status general educa- 
tion has the strongest claim.” 

In its 1943 report the NRPB stated: 
“In a postwar period of full employ- 
ment, with the national income that full 
employment will bring, this nation can 
afford tosprovide the kind and quality 
of education needed by children, youth, 
and adults, and to give equal access to 
such education to all who need it or 
desire it.” The board presented 15 rec 
ommendations for providing equal ac- 
cess to what it deemed a justifiable mini- 
mum education in the postwar period. 





LEGISLATIVE SABUTAGE 


An editorial in THE WASHINGTON POST of October 22, 1943 


We Senate on Wednesday strangled to 
death the bill for federal aid to educa- 
tion by the device of recommitting it to 


the Committee on Education and Labor. It’ 


was not even an open and honest act of 
strangulation by men willing to stand up 
and be counted. Instead it was accom- 
plished deviously, from behind, by legis- 
lative trickery. The pious gentlemen in- 
volved did not care to leave any finger- 
prints. First they amended the bill to make 
it fit their accusations. Then they applied 
the garrote. 

The bill, sponsored by Senators Thomas 
of Utah and Hill of Alabama, sought to 
appropriate 300 million dollars for grants- 
in-aid to the states, two-thirds of which 
would be used for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. The principal objection to the bill 
expressed in the course of Wednesday’s 
debate was that it would impose federal 
control upon local school systems. This 
despite the fact that the bill’s first section 
explicitly forbade “any agency or officer 
of the United States to control the adminis- 
tration, curriculum, instruction, methods 
of instruction or materials of instruction.” 


The safeguard, incidentally, is one we ap- 
plaud. But instead of endeavoring to im- 
prove or strengthen this section, opponents 
of the federal aid measure chose to nullify 
it by supporting a needless and irrelevant 
amendment of Senator Langer’s forbidding 
discrimination on account of race, creed or 
color in the administration of federal funds 
or of “state funds supplemented thereby.” 

This amendment of Senator Langer’s 
was denounced as sheer obfuscation by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. It was vehemently op- 
posed by the American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, an organization including Negro 
teachers. It served no purpose save to make 
the bill as a whole intolerable. A number 
of Senators who voted for this amendment 
promptly turned round and voted to have 
the legislation as a whole recommitted to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Senator Taft, who supported the amend- 
ment, rose as soon as it had been passed to 
make the motion for recommittal. As 
Senator George forcefully pointed out to 
his colleagues, “Every intelligent Negro in 
this country will definitely understand that 


Senators who voted for the amendment 
were voting against the Negro’s interest, 
because they have killed the proposed 
legislation.” 

The fact.is that they were voting against 
the interest of whites and Negroes alike. 
In the whole of this Union there are only 
three states or territories which do not 
have teachers receiving less than $1200 a 
year. More than half the states have teach- 
ers who are receiving less than $600 a 
year. Such stipends do not draw high cali- 
ber instructors to our public schools. They 
have been responsible for a wholesale 
abandonment of the teaching profession. 
During the 1942-43 school year, 112,000 
teachers left our public schools. An addi- 
tional 105,000 are expected to leave during 
the current year. 

True enough, the causes of this situa- 
tion are local. But the consequences are 
national. Inadequate education in any part 
of the country makes itself felt in national 
affairs, is reflected in the laws under which 
all of us must live. And it cannot be 
remedied locally. For the situation em- 
braces a vicious circle. Inadequate educa- 
tion breeds poverty; and poverty makes 
adequate education impossible. If this is 
not a fit sphere for federal aid, then we are 
no longer a union but a mere confederacy. 


A 
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Senate Debates S-637—FOR 





E ARE GIVING on this page a brief 
Winey of Senate debate favor- 
ing S. 637 and on the next page debate 
against. 


The case for the bill was ably pre- 
sented by its sponsors, Senators Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah and Lister Hill of 
Alabama. Other Senators who spoke for 
the measure are shown in the list of 
references on this page, which should be 
especially useful to libraries where the 
Congressional Record is on file. 

“The children and youth of today are 
the men and women of tomorrow on 
whom the nation must rely for its very 
existence,” said Senator Thomas in his 
opening statement. 

Senator Hill pointed out that we have 
incurred a tremendous natignal debt 
which must 


“, « « be paid by us and our children. 
It can be paid only by the production of 
goods and by services. If we expect to pay 
the national debt, we must see to it that 
the entire population reaches the highest 
possible productive capacity. . . . The na- 
tion dare not neglect the education of the 
people. Money spent now to educate all 
the children of all the people will be an 
investment in the preservation of our 
American way of life and its economic 
system of free enterprise. Federal aid for 
education is by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion a matter of generosity and charity. 


It is the veritable lifeblood of the future.” 


The arguments in behalf of the meas- 
ure revolved around these points: 


[1] There is a serious crisis in Amer- 
ican education due to the loss of teachers. 
Much of this loss has occurred because 
teachers are underpaid in comparison with 
other workers. The cost of living has risen 
much faster than teachers’ salaries, forcing 
thousands of trained teachers from the pro- 
fession and discouraging the entrance of 
capable young people into it. [2] The 
nation cannot afford to neglect the educa- 
tion of its children, for in time of war it 
is of the utmost importance that we de- 
velop our human resources as fully as 
possible. [3] There are great inequalities 
in the ability of the various states to sup- 
port education and no section or state can 
be quarant’ned to keep the results of the 
inadequacies of its educational systera from 
spreading elsewhere. [4] The nation is 
suffering today from failure to come to 


grips with the problem of educational in- 
adequacy and collapse incident to World 
War I, and we should not repeat that 
mistake. [5] Services of the schools are 
essential to the war effort but they cannot 
be carried on effectively in the face of the 
growing teacher shortage. 


Both Senator Thomas and Senator 
Hill amply documented the crisis in 
education which demands emergency 
action. During the five days of debate, 
they received the support of 18 Senators 
who spoke in behalf of the bill as shown 
in the index on this page. 

Speaking of the importance of the 
bill, Senator Thomas stated: 


“The pending measure represents very 
important legislation, to my mind prob- 
ably as important as any I have had any- 
thing to do with since coming to the Sen- 
ate, and in my opinion probably the most 
basically important piece of legislation 
dealing with the welfare of the people of 
our country which has been presented to 
the Senate for some time. Every item of the 
bill has to do with the building of Amer- 
ican citizens. Every item of the bill has to 
do with making our country stronger. I 
doubt whether anything better can be done 
for our country than what is proposed to 
be done by the pending measure.” 


On the question of federal control, of 
which the opposition frequently voiced 
fear, Senator Thomas said: “There is 
not one iota of federal control in this 
bill.” Senator Hill later pointed out: 

“The real danger of federal control of 
education comes from the failure of the 
federal government to have any consistent 
policy of aiding public education and aid- 
ing it thru the established agencies of the 
state.” 


And Senator Aiken stated: 


“Tt is time that those parts of our coun- 
try where wealth has become concentrated 
should restore some of it to the great rural 
areas from which it has been drained. . . . 
This bill if enacted will do more to prevent 
concentration of authority in the executive 
branch of our government than will be the 
case if it is defeated.” 


The following statements were made 
with reference to the need for federal 
aid: 

Senator George: “The basis of the whole 
case at last comes to the point that there 
is an unequal distribution of wealth and 


of income and of taxable resources in the 
country. . . . We are blind if we do not 
know that wealth and production and tax- 
able income in our country have never been 
equal among all the states, and can never 
be equalized, except by the entry of the 
federal government into matters of vital 
national concern.” 

Senator Caraway: “We have spent mil- 
lions of dollars for the improvement of 
agricultural crops; and yet if we do not 
pass this measure we will overlook the 
crop of greatest value to our future—our 
young people.” 

Senator Tunnell: “One of the threatened 
casualties of the war... is our great 
American public-school system. Can we 
expect the young men and the young 
women of America who now are teaching 
to remain as teachers if they are paid less 
than charwomen are paid?” 


Stressing the fundamental importance 
of education, Senator Pepper added: 


“The conclusion is inescapable that the 
welfare of the people, the standard of liv- 
ing of the citizenry, the health of the na- 
tion, and the capacity of the people to 
defend their country are all inextricably 
related to the educational opportunity they 
have enjoyed. . . . We are a nation. Noth- 
ing can be clearer than that our destiny is 
cast together, and that we go up or down 
as a single people.” 
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PEPPER—84 13, -92, -97, 8527-8, 8611, -70 
STEWART—84 10, 8524, 8656-7 
THOMAS (OKLA. )—8670-1 
THOMAS (UTAH)—8360-2, -78, -97, 8413, 
-82, -89-91, 8519-23, -92, -94, 8600-01, 
-09, -II, -50-1, -59, -61, -67 
TUNNELL—8592-97, 8600-01 
WILEY—8405-6, -12, 8521 


-79-80, -82-3, 
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Senate Uebates S-637—AGAINST 





His Is a revolutionary proposal, prob- 
Tatly the most revolutionary ever 
made to the Senate of the United 
States,” was the opening gun fired by 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who 
led the opposition to S. 637. In a state- 
ment opposing consideration of the 
measure by the Senate, Mr. Taft con- 
tended: “It does not relate to the war ef- 
fort” and added that “nothing which we 
can do in regard to education will in 
any way affect the conduct of the war.” 

Mr. Taft read into the record the 
minority report on S. 637 approved by 
the following members of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor: Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Ball, Mr. Wherry, Mr. 
Hawkes, and Mr. Bridges. 

The opposition thruout based its argu- 
ments on the following, which also 
formed the basis of the minority report: 


[1] Education is not a federal function. 
[2] The states are in better condition than 
the federal government to take care of 
school needs. [3] This appropriation 
would be a nonwar activity at a time when 
the federal government should not be com- 
mitted to any new type of expense. 
[4] Federal aid for education would de- 
stroy local selfgovernment in education 
and inevitably result in federal control. 
[5] The bill would not equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. [6] There is no emer- 
gency in public education today. 


Thruout the debate Mr. Taft con- 
tended that the bill did not equalize 
educational opportunity and pointed to 
the fact that less money is spent on 
Negro children in the South than on 
the white children. This is a wellknown 
fact—the result of a historical develop- 
ment that need not be recounted here. 
The discrepancy is being corrected rap- 
idly in view of federal court decisions 
requiring equal pay for Negro teachers 
of like qualifications, but it cannot be 
remedied overnight by wand-waving. 
Any attempt to fully enforce this ruling 
at once would wreck the school systems 
of the South, as Senator Thomas pointed 
out. 

Mr. Taft also ventured the opinion 
that “in some parts of Ohio, a teacher, 
particularly a young graduate of an edu- 
cational college, living often at home 
with her family, working only eight or 


nine months a year, may be very well 
compensated by $1200 a year.” 

Opposition to the bill on the part of 
the Catholic Church was read into the 
record by Mr. Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire when he inserted a letter sent to 
Senator Thomas on May 24, 1943, by 
the director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, which read in 
part: 

“I am instructed by the administrative 
committee of bishops of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference to communi- 
cate to you their opposition to S. 637... . 
The Catholic position is one of opposi- 
tion to any measure of federal aid for edu- 
cation that would [a] interfere with local 
control of the purposes and processes of 
education, and [b] fail to make manda- 


tory the inclusion of Catholic schools in 
its benefits.” 


Several of the opposition Senators con- 
tended that the nation cannot afford this 
legislation to protect the schools. Senator 


Reed of Kansas declared: 


“We have now come to the time when 
about all that is left to the states is their 
schools, their highways, their fire and 
police departments, the local governments, 
and the enforcement of the local laws. At 
this time the fiscal position of every state 
government, almost without exception, is 
far superior to that of the federal govern- 
ment. I can think of no more unfortunate 
time to bring before the Senate a bill of 
the kind we are now considering than the 
present moment.” 


Senator Vandenberg joined in the 
argument that the states are fiscally able 
to handle the problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries. He also maintained that the ap- 
propriation under the bill would not halt 
the flow of teachers into industrial 
operations 

“, .. where the rates of compensation 
are so infinitely swollen in comparison 
with ordinary teachers’ wages that even 
the differential proposed in the pending 
bill would not have the remotest effect in 
holding teachers to their original teaching 
jobs.” 


In spite of the clea? provision against 
federal control in the bill itself, opposi- 
tion Senators repeatedly charged that the 
appropriation of federal funds would 
lead to federal control as shown by the 


‘following excerpts from the debate: 


Senator Maloney: “I do not want the 
federal government in local education. I 
do not want the power of the states over 
local education usurped by the federal 
government. That is the sole purpose of 
my opposition to the bill.” 


Senator Revercomb: “If this bill is 
passed, it will be the first step toward the 
eventual control of the free-school systems 
thruout the country. I am not willing, at 
any price, that the free schools of my state, 
or the free schools of any other state, shall 
be controlled from Washington.” 


Senator Walsh: “We have had too much 
centralization resulting in bureaucratic 
control over the affairs of our citizens. We 
should not add to it by this new excursion 
into the field of education.” 


If this measure should be passed, said 
Senator Walsh, it would mean that the 
federal government must interfere with 


«“ 


. .. that which has been the most 
basic and fundamental—the right of allow- 
ing the people of the states and the sev- 
eral communities to levy taxes for educa- 
tional purposes according to their own 
means and desires.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Malo- 
ney, Mr. Taft, and others fearful of fed- 
eral control voted for the Langer 
amendment! 

Clearly the opponents of S. 637 per- 
petrated a political trick to delay the 
cause of federal’aid. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that booby traps are used 
by retreating forces. 


Index to Congressional Record 
SENATORS OPPOSING S. 637 


BRIDGES—8661-6 

BROOKS—8406 

DANAHER—8399, 8401, -88-9, -96-8, 8502, 
-21-2, -25-7 

MALONEY—8487, -g1-6, -507-08 

MC CARRAN—8480 

MILLIKIN—8405-8, -77-9, 8521, -89, -g1-2, 
-97, 8600-1, 8651 

REED—8610-1 

REVERCOMB—9654-5, -69 

ROBERTSON—965 8-9 

TAFT—8361-2, -92, -99, 8400-5, -11, -80, -83, 
-87-8, -91-3, 8518-28, -91, 8651, -55, -65-70 

TYDINGS—8399-400 

VANDENBERG—84 89-91, -94, -508 

WALSH—8407-10, -15, -80, 8655-6 
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Special Assistant in Legislative 
and Federal Relations 
National Education Association 


S. 637-H. R. 2849 prohibits federal control in all areas of public education 
affected by its provisions. 


The bill, S. 637-H. R. 2849, conforms to the long-standing NEA policy, recently 
reaffirmed by its Legislative Commission: 
“We will support only such legislation for federal aid to education as will provide for the 
allocation of funds to the states on an objective -basis to be administered thru the regularly 


constituted federal, state, and local educational agencies without federal control of education, 
and according to the respective state constitutions, laws, and regulations.” 


Section 1 of the Bill unequivocally safeguards state and local control of public 
schools. It declares: 


. “No department, agency, or officer of the United States shall exercise any supervision or control 
over any school or state educational agency with respect to which any funds are expended pur- 
suant to this Act, nor shall any term or condition of any agreement under this Act relating to 
any contribution made under this Act to or on behalf of any school or state educational agency 
authorize any agency or officer of the United States to control the administration, personnel, 
curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction, or materials of instruction.” 


S. 637-H. R. 2849 reaffirms faith in the people back home by writing into the 
law the principle of federal aid to public education without impairing state 
and local control. For more than a century the principle of federal aid with- 
out federal control has been successfully embodied in American practice. 
Land-grant aids, beginning with Ohio in 1803, and the two Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890, prove 


that important federal assistance without federal encroachment upon state and local governments 
is an arrangement that, on the basis of our national experience, can be and should be continued. 


Opposition, based on the claim S. 637-H. R. 2849 will strengthen federal con- 
trol of public education, fails to apprehend one of the chief objectives sought 
by the Bill—the non-federalization of our school system. 
The way to prevent that development is to prohibit its occurrence thru law. If our national expe- 
rience proves anything at all, it is that federal control follows federal aid when the law is written 


that way and that federal control does not thus follow when the law forbids. The issue is as clear 
as that and Congress is free to determine what the policy shall be. 


Enactment of S. 637-H. R. 2849 will accomplish two great objectives: 


(1) It will extend aid to meet existing emergencies in public education. 
(2) It will go a long way in equalizing educational offerings among the states. 


The National Education Association and its affiliates, representing approximately 
800,000 teachers in America, urgently recommend that Congress accomplish these 
two objectives and that this be done without federalization of the public schools. 


Enactment of S. 637-H. R. 2849 will assure these ends. 
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HY DON’T you go to America, 

James?” I asked a Scotch friend 
of mine when I was in Europe on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1937-38. He 
was a talented architect and painter and 
was making $72 a month. “You'd make 
money in America with your talent.” 

Since I had told him my salary as a 
teacher in Kentucky, he smiled at me. 
“You'd better stay in Scotland and teach 
school,” he said. “We pay our teachers 
more than you make in Kentucky.” 

And I found that he was right. Tho 
the wages in industry were frightfully 
low in Scotland (the land of my father’s 
people) as compared to those in Amer- 
ica, teachers were better paid. The rea- 
son teachers were paid, so I was in- 
formed by educational sources, was that 
it took years to prepare a teacher—and 
it was expensive—whereas a skilled 
tradesman could learn his trade in a 
short time and was usually paid some- 
thing while he was learning. 

The teachers I talked with in Edin- 
burgh. were earning well over the $2000 
mark. I did not tell the Scots that I 
remembered the time when good teach- 
ers, well prepared to teach, left the rural 
schools in Greenup County, Kentucky, 
because they couldn’t live on their low 
salaries, and sought employment in the 
Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores in Ohio. 

However, I didn’t fail to tell school 
administrators and teachers everywhere 
I visited in Europe that our forefathers 
had planned a more democratic school 
system than I had found in any country 
in Europe. In not a country I visited 
were there free highschools for youth. 
In England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land, they had free elementary schools 
which corresponded to our grade schools 
and probably reached our junior high- 
schools since algebra, Latin, mechanical 
drawing, and plane geometry were 
taught. But the students left school at 
about fourteen and went to serve an 
apprenticeship for some trade. 

Our American school system has less 
snobbishness than the English, and I 
say this with all due respect for the fine 
literature and sense of freedom and 
respect for laws that that great people 
has given to the world. In America 


~ Confronted in Crisis 


every boy and girl, regardless of family 
and money, has a chance. In England a 
coal miner’s son is expected to be a coal 
miner, tho if unusually talented, he may 
not be. It made me glad I was born in 
America. 

But I found out that school teachers 
in England are not only well paid, in 
comparison with other professions, but 
they are respected as they are few places 
in the world. The English are smart 
enough to know that the fate of their 
people is decided in the schoolrooms of 
England. Adolf Hitler, too, was smart 
enough to organize his schools the way 
he wanted them organized, put teachers 
who were really teachers (and not Nazi 
puppets) in concentration camps, so he 
could proceed to sell his ideas to the 
German people. We know the results. 

I visited schools in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia. In every 
country I visited—whether or not the 
people were poor, and most of them 
were exceedingly poor as judged by our 
standards—they paid their teachers well 
in comparison with the wages paid 
others. Second to the wages paid in the 
British Isles were those of Sweden. 

America is my country—and I’m as 
much a product of America as a stalk 
of Indian maize corn. Therefore I have 
a right to criticize and praise. And I say 
that if organization means decent wages, 
we teachers must support our profes- 
sional associations. We who teach 
school must maintain a decent standard 
of living for our families and ourselves. 
And how many times, inadequately 
organized, have we been deceived by 
sugary promises? 

We have certainly departed from that 
which our forefathers established in 
this country. If they were alive today, 
they would see that tho the schools have 
had the lion’s share in bringing about 
the country we have today, yet we are 
letting some of our best teachers depart 
for vocations where they can make a bet- 
ter living for their families and them- 
selves. And who is there who would 
blame them? 

Our federal and state governments 





JESSE STUART 


with his daughter, Jessica Jane, to whom 
his new novel, Taps for Private Tussie 
(December Book-of-the-Month) is dedicated. 
Mr. Stuart, former superintendent of the 


Greenup Independent Schools, Riverton, 
Kentucky, will be remembered by JOURNAL 
readers as the author of some of our most 
popular articles in the past. 


have not acted quickly as has the Union 
of South Africa to avert disaster in 
the schools. The government of South 
Africa has adjusted teachers’ salaries 
to the rise in cost of living to make 
their salaries equivalent to those paid 
industrial workers. What we have 
done in Kentucky has been to lower 
the standards so that any Tom, Dick, 
or Harry with a highschool education 
can get an emergency certificate and go 
into a rural schoolroom, tho he has never 
had a day’s teaching experience. 

A few months ago I met a former stu- 
dent. “I just want to show you some- 
thing,” he said. He took a slip of paper 
from his pocketbook and handed it to 
me. It was a statement showing that 
he, had earned $138.52. 

“I made that in one week.” 

“Just $1.48 short of what I make in a 
month as a teacher,” I said. 

I had taught him four years in high- 
school. He had finished with barely a C 
average—just enough to “get by.” Yet 
he was not doing manual labor but had 
taken a six weeks’ course in blue-print- 
ing. I had approximately seven years of 
college and university training and ten 
years of experience. I had spent thou- 
sands of dollars for my training. And as 
superintendent, I was receiving the best 
pay in our system—$140 a month! 

I cannot understand how this nation 
can underestimate the worth of its 
schools, when it was founded on the 
basis of free schools and free religious 
worship. I am not proud of the way 
my native country has treated its teach- 
ers. We must fight for our rights! 


LT 
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Parent-Teacher Neighborhood Meetings 





HE WAR EMERGENCY brings with it in- 
pole difficulty in maintaining close 
home relationships. In the Palos Verdes 
School District this problem is especially 
acute. Readjustment of industry and lo- 
cation of large defense plants adjacent 
to the district are causing an almost 
complete turnover in school population. 
The competing demands of voluntary 
community war activities occupy the 
time of most mothers not already em- 
ployed. 

On the other hand, with an expand- 
ing and enriched curriculum program 
it is necessary to have parental under- 
standing, cooperation, and support. 
Since the war emergency makes it im- 
possible or impractical for parents to 
come to school for conferences and 
meetings, the only alternative solution 
is to take the school to them. The solu- 
tion we have developed in Palos Verdes 
gives promise of becoming a far better 
means of reaching parents than any 
which has been employed in the past. 

This plan is the neighborhood parent- 
teacher conference. It is not difficult to 
find a parent in every neighborhood 
willing to invite the neighbors in to at- 
tend a discussion of school problems. 
Gasoline rationing, parking, and dim- 
out restrictions do not prevent parents 
from attending. They can walk. Since 
the conferences are held in the evenings, 
they do not conflict with pressing day- 
time activities. The size of the home 
determines the boundaries of the neigh- 
borhood to be included, tho the groups 
never exceed 25 persons. The sponsor, 
not the school, invites the guests. After 
a general discussion refreshments are 
served by the hostess. 

Parents usually come with definite 
questions and opinions, but to get the 
discussion underway the chairman calls 
attention to one or two issues, usually 
among those popularized by criticisms 
of the press. From this point on, the in- 
terests of the group determine the nature 
of the discussion. | 

Some of the topics most frequently 
covered are: [1] The place of the funda- 
mentals in the modern school program; 
[2] the philosophy of discipline and 
how parents may cooperate; [3] the be- 


N. 0. MYERS 


Superintendent, Palos Verdes School District, 
Palos Verdes, California 


ginning reading program; [4] the sig- 
nificance of the dramatic play and con- 
struction periods; [5] the intégration of 
subjectmatter and the activity program; 
and [6] modern technics which differ 
from those used by ex-teachers in the 
group or experienced by parents when 
they were in school. 

A discussion of any of the above topics 
inevitably leads to others, so that in dis- 
cussion in’ the various homes approxi- 
mately the same field is covered. For 
example, to explain why all children are 
not given reading books at the same 
time, it is necessary to discuss individual 
differences in the rate and maturity of 
children’s physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development. This involves con- 
sideration of their past, present, and 
future experiences and discourages the 
tendency of parents to be interested only 
in their own child’s present stage of de- 
velopment and his immediate problems. 
It encourages the parent to see the child 
in relation to his total in-school and out- 
of-school experience. 

Application of the general principles 
emphasized in this discussion of begin- 
ning reading would enable the parent to 
understand not only his child’s present 
stage of development but its relation to 
the total reading program. A teacher 
from each grade level is naturally drawn 
into such a discussion. The use of charts, 
construction, phonics, dramatic play, 
and excursions is involved when the 
total reading program is evaluated. 

This type of conference is found to 
have many advantages. Parents who 
never visit school do attend the neigh- 
borhood groups. A fireplace and easy 
chairs lend an atmosphere which makes 
teachers less teacher-conscious and par- 
ents less parent-conscious. It is much 
easier to agree upon objectives, avoid 
prejudices, and stick to facts. 

‘The meetings sometimes furnish op- 
portunity to a small number who need 
to let off steam. They are encouraged 
to do this so long as they do not use up 
too much time. The result is released 


tension. Parents are honest in their ex- 
pressions of opinion. They have to be, 
in the presence of their neighbors 
who already know their attitude toward 
the school program. When one father 
blamed the schools for a behavior habit 
which his child had acquired, the neigh- 
bors were good-natured and unanimous 
in their expressed opinion that the father 
himself was to blame. 

Many questions which are a source of 
worry to parents can be answered easily 
and logically. The competence of the 
teachers to deal with these questions is 
so marked that parents gain greater re- 
spect for their professional ability. 

To some parents the conference gives 
increased confidence. They learn that 
many pre-adolescent behavior problems 
are common in every home and how 
others have successfully dealt with them. 
Practical suggestions for guidance and 
control are made. There is a very free 
exchange of general information, except 
that personal problems of particular chil- 
dren and the use of cases from school 
files are ruled out. 

The temptation to argue is too great 
for some, altho all meetings end amica- 
bly. It is difficult to get some people to 
listen to fhe opinions of others. Such 
meetings are not easy for teachers after 
working all day in the classroom. They 
must be alert at all times to be effective 
and be able and willing to contribute 
to the discussion at the right moment. 

Attendance is voluntary. A chairman, 
along with a teacher from the primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades, is suff- 
cient representation from the schools, 

The neighborhood conference is not 
suggested as a substitute for the many 
helpful public relations activities em- 
ployed in most school districts. As many 
as emergency conditions will permit 
should be continued with ever-increas- 
ing energy. Neither is the copference 
plan offered as a temporary expedient 
for the duration. With adaptations to 
meet local conditions it can be useful in 
rural and urban communities even after 
the war. There will always be a need for 
contacts which encourage a feeling of 
neighborliness, mutual confidence, and 
understanding. 
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Values for Which We Live and Tight 


HE INALIENABLE RIGHTS of a human- 

being are not derived from any gov- 
ernment. They are God-given rights. We 
are fighting for a faith. We may save 
every iota of the land between oceans 
and lakes and gulfs and yet if we lose 
faith in the supreme value of human 
life, we shall lose America! 

When our forefathers came to trans- 
late that creed into political form, they 
wrote into their Constitution that the 
right of religious choice shall be free to 
all the citizens of this great country. Our 
Congress may legislate about anything 
else it pleases, but hands off religion. 

What a deep difference there is be- 
tween the totalitarian states and a de- 
mocracy! A totalitarian government in 
order to control the total life of the peo- 
ple must control their religious life. 
With deadly shrewdness leaders saw if 
they were going to destroy the demo- 
cratic faith, they must first destroy the 
religious faith. 

Hitler could never in the world allow 
the German people to choose their own 
god—they might choose Jesus the Jew, 
Jesus who taught that in the sight of 
God, all men were equal—a peon equal 
to a prince; an Ethiopian to an Italian; 
a Jew to a German! 

Had this faith become permeated in 
the German people, it would have de- 
stroyed Naziism at its very roots! Yes, 
we are fighting in order that we may 
live for this faith in the supreme value 
of man, and yet that value is a potential 
one. Our forefathers never wrote that 
men were born equipped for selfgovern- 
ment, only that they were so constituted 
and so endowed that the capacity for 
selfgovernment 
within them. 

This is the supreme privilege and duty 
of the schools of America. The justifica- 
tion for state schools in a democracy is 
that democracy believes that within the 
child there is the living capacity for self- 
government and that a child may be de- 
veloped into a good citizen of a de- 
mocracy. 

Without that faith you, the teachers of 
America, can never do your task. Every 
workman must believe in the possibili- 
ties of the substance with which he 


might be developed 


The Reverend M. Ashby Jones 
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works. You face the stuff out of which 
democracy must be builded. 

Standing before a newborn babe, one 
might well wonder what is within. Any 
baby has more than a million ancestors 
in the twenty generations preceding him. 
Think of the countless currents of physi- 
cal and psychic influences that converge. 
The child may develop into almost any 
kind of person, a builder or a destroyer, 
a social or an antisocial 
Which shall it be? 

The most inspiring period of human 
life comes when it is bulletined thru a 
family that “baby has taken notice!” All 
the family group gallop out. Somebody 
took a great red ball and swung it before 
his uncertain gaze, and he with great 
effort, focusing his eyes, saw the ball, 
and something waked up inside of him. 
“T want it!” Then came the effort to co- 
ordinate the tiny muscles to reach for 
that which he wanted. An education 
had begun. All the rest of his years 
where he will go, what he will do, and 
what he will be, is going to depend upon 
what big, red ball swings before his 
gaze, what efforts, what faculties, are 
awakened within him. 

Think of it, teachers of America. 
W hat are you telling your boys and girls 
is greatness and suceull What are you 
telling them is worthwhile to live and 
die for? What are you telling them 
America means? , 


Only 


individual. 


here can we understand the 


deadly significance of totalitarian educa- 
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tion. A totalitarian government begins 
with the baby; it determines what red 
ball shall swing before his gaze. It sets 
all standards and prizes and goals and 
definitions in life. 

Those mobs of brigands which plun- 
dered and murdered Jews in the streets 
of Germany, that army which tread Po- 
land into dust and blood, those bar- 
barians who destroyed Lidice—they 
marched out of the schoolrooms of Ger- 
many. It is true that we are made in the 
image of our gods. All that we have 
within us strives to imitate, and when 
boys and girls in Germany day after day 
are goosestepped and regimented and 
trained with an image of Adolf Hitler 
before them, they must grow into his 
image. 

It will be a tragedy if we believe that 
this is true simply of German youth. If 
this government, or the state govern- 
ment, or any form of tyranny ever gets 
hold of the schools of America, with the 
power to dictate in whose image the 
youth of America shall be developed, 
that day democracy is dead! 

I like to think that we are fighting for 
the American way of life. But how large 
is your America? We live where we 
think, not where our feet move. We live 
in a world bounded by our knowledge, 
circumscribed by our interests, encircled 
by our sympathies. How large is your 
America? 

It is just as large as your thought and 
knowledge of America, your sympathies 
in America. Each one of us has his psy- 
chic map of his nation and of his world. 
My map may be just my neighborhood, 
my circle of friends, my club, my busi- 
ness, my church. What a little bit of 
America, with all the great throbbing 
interests of this great republic of ours 
left out! You cannot make a great Amer- 
ica unless there is a great citizenry whose 
knowledge and sympathy encircle all 
men of America. 

When Seattle was a little fishing vil- 
lage a salesman from New York went 
out there. As he walked into the general 
store, the old storekeeper said, “Stranger, 
where you from?” We Americans are 
apt to multiply our sense of importance 
by the population of the cities in which 
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we live, and so the New Yorker replied 
proudly, “I am from New York.” 

The old fellow looked him up and 
down a moment and said, “Don’t it 
seem funny to live so fur?” 

“So far from where?” 

“So fur from Seattle, of course.” 

We smile at that, and yet that is ex- 
actly the way you and I measure distance 
—I in the center of my world, my 
Seattle, measuring the distance to you. 
We live where we think; so I measure 
the distance in opinion, in taste, in habits 
and customs, in faith. 

Oh, the distances in America—the dis- 
tance across the Mason-Dixon Line, the 
distance from east to west, between Re- 
publican and Democrat, between Protes- 
tant and Catholic, Jew and Christian— 
the terrible distances across a religion, a 
language, customs, colors! 

We have to pay for our freedom. 
Freedom of choice means freedom of 
differences, and how terrible sometimes 
those differences are. There are always 
conscienceless demagogs ready to fan 
those differences into a feud of hatred. 
Only a few years ago Ku Klux Klan 
raged like a social fever in the arteries 
of America. In 1928, in the presidential 
campaign when a Roman Catholic was 
running for the presidency, this country 
was plunged into a very orgy of religious 
and racial hatreds, so much so that after 
the campaign some outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens came together to form an 
organization to do away with racial and 
religious prejudices, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. But it 
was not an organization for the purpose 
of making people agree. 

Let the day never come when we shall 
all think alike and all speak alike and 
all believe alike. Differences are healthy 
in a democracy. Just as the sun is the 
source of all light and yet it manifests 
itself in 10,000 times 10,000 tints and 
tones of color in a blended beauty of the 
summertime, so there is but one God of 
truth; but He finds expression for Him- 
self in all the temperaments, heredities, 
and thoughts of different people to make 
up the wonderful symphony of democ- 
racy. 

No, we don’t want to do away with 
differences, and so the National Confer- 
ence was formed not to do away with 
differences, but to make America safe 
for differences! 

Teachers of America, that is your job 





too. Underneath all these differences 
there is a common faith in a common 
Creator who has endowed us all with 
inalienable rights, among them the right 
to differ and not be penalized for our 
differences. Oh, to bring the youth of 
America into the consciousness of kin- 
ship in the great American creed. 

There comes to my mind a scene on 
a playground many years ago, when two 
little boys got into a fight. Somebody 
started to separate them and I can hear 
now the raucous voice of the bully say- 
ing, “Oh, let them fight—they ain’t no 
kin!” Just as long as we ain’t no kin, we 
fight. I believe you can go to Berlin to- 
day and find the source of the terrific 
struggle of men destroying each other 
in this world in the fact that Hitler 
taught the Germans, “You ain’t no kin 
to the rest of humanity!” 

Democracy can obtain the lofty ideals 
of her civilization only in the days of 
peace. War takes away the daily free- 
doms of our life. War takes the inventor, 
the artist, the dreamer, the pioneer, the 
workman, and all physical and spiritual 
resources of a nation and dragoons 
them into the service of destruction. 

The totalitarian governments say a de- 
mocracy cannot fight because that de- 
stroys all the freedoms of democracy. 
Aye, but a democracy can fight because 
a democracy cannot surrender but will 
yield, for the time being, her individual 
freedoms in order that she may win the 
right to permanent freedom under per- 
manent peace. Democracy is like the 
great oak that bends in the storm in 
order that it will not break and then 
stands erect in the peaceful sunshine 
afterwards, in greater beauty and greater 
strength. We must fight for a peace. 

Ours is just one world. Whenever 
there is a war, I care not where it starts, 
it is going round the world. Cannot we 
see now that when Japan in 1931 crossed 
into Manchuria to rape the rights of that 
great people, she had started toward 
Pearl Harbor? Cannot we see now that 
when the patriots of democracy were 
fighting for their rights in Spain, when 
we were playing the ostrich game of 
neutrality, and when Hitler was re- 
hearsing to plunge this whole world 
into war, it was democracy’s fight then? 

I have been speaking in military 
camps. As I stood before those khaki- 
clad lads, how familiar it all was. My 
thoughts ran back to 1917-18 when I was 


talking to their fathers. | could hear the 
voice of President Wilson saying, “We 
must make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” How the boys answered that call 
—poor boys, rich boys, educated boys, 
uneducated boys, boys of every race and 
every tongue. We sent them across the 
ocean to France and they fought to 
make the world safe for democracy, 

And now the boys of 1943 look at me, 
puzzled. “Didn’t our fathers do that?” 
Oh, boys, your fathers won a marvelous 
military victory, but they could only do 
what a military victory can do—give us 
a great opportunity. Just on the edge of 
that opportunity we brought those boys 
back to life in a littke America bounded 
by oceans and lakes and gulfs. We 
brought them back to live in an America 
First world. We came back to “nor- 
malcy,” the lowest level of American 
life ever descended to. Now the sons of 
those boys are dying the world around. 

We know now we cannot have any 
war without its being a world war, any 
peace except a world peace. We cannot 
have any America, with inalienable 
rights, God-given as they are, so long as 
we deny them to any man around the 
world. If nations can unite to fight a 
war, if we can make America an arsenal 
of democracy in order to destroy our 
enemies, is it too much to believe that 
we can make America a treasury for 
peace? Is it too much to sacrifice the 
blood and lives of our boys upon the 
field of battle and aot be willing to risk 
some of our sovereignties in a great in- 
ternational society for the preservation 
of peace and rights of all men? 

You have heard of that dramatic mo- 
ment when Sir Edward Grey, foreign 
minister of Britain in the last war, look- 
ing out of his window upon St. James 
Park, said to his friends, “The lights are 
going out all over Europe. They will not 
be lighted again in our generation.” 
Twenty-five years afterward, the lights 
went out again—in Europe and Africa 
and Asia and the islands of the seas, and 
the shadows are creeping across the 
oceans, dimming the lights of America. 

Oh, teachers of the youth of America, 
it is your God-given opportunity, it ts 
America’s God-given opportunity, to see 
that she leads the nations of the world 
after this war to light the lights of the 
world—From an address before the 
NEA Representative Assembly at In 
dianapolis. 
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AM THINKING of a boy. He was such a 
fine boy, that boy who is now dead. 
He was a close friend of mine for eight 
years. When he graduated from high- 
school in 1941, he came to tell me how 
much opposed he was to the United 
States’ getting into the war. He was a 
pacifist, and the dignity of the individ- 
ual, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
meant everything to him. But he was 
strong physically, an excellent football 
player, and he had a complete disdain 
for physical fear. He said that we Amer- 
icans were suckers to get into World 
War I, that it was not our obligation to 
get involved twice in a European mess. 
I told him I disagreed with him. After 
sketching Germany's five wars of ag- 
gression during the past 80 years, I told 
him that before we could start to work 
on the kind of world he wanted, it 
would be necessary to use force to de- 
stroy the power of the aggressor nations 
so completely as to make it impossible 
for them to break the peace again. 

George remained a pacifist in his 
heart, but he became a convert to the 
necessity of using physical force to fight 
this particular evil. He was in his second 
year at a Quaker college when the Japa- 
nese attacked at Pearl Harbor. He at 
once determined to put his strong body 
and alert mind at the disposition of his 
government in one of the most danger- 
ous services possible. When he was in 
his last six weeks of training preparatory 
to getting into active fighting as a dive 
bomber in the Marines, he was killed on 
a routine “oxygen hop.” When I was 
with George’s parents and the girl he 
was to have married, the father re- 
minded me that two years previously I 
had given the boy my photograph with 
the inscription, “For George, with hope 
for the future.” 

Then, I remembered that when I con- 
vinced the boy of the necessity of elimi- 
nating Naziism as a preliminary to 
building a world of peace, he had been 
pessimistic about the ability and willing- 
ness of the older generation in the 
United States to measure up to its re- 
sponsibility. He never doubted that he 
and his comrades would defeat the 
Nazis and the Japs. He was utterly re- 
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solved to give his all to make sure of the 
first part of the program. But with re- 
gard to winning the peace, he was less 
optimistic. The last week he was home 
he said, “It’s all baloney to talk about 
this younger generation’s winning the 
peace. We won't come to power for 20 
years. The same generation that got us 
into this mess has got to get us out of it. 
What really matters is not what new 
thoughts we kids are thinking but what 
new thoughts you older guys are think- 
ing.” 

George is one of the millions of fine 
young men who have been killed as a 
result of this war. Many of you have 
your George. The chances are he hates 
war just as my George did. He hates the 
necessity of hating in order to do his 
part toward winning for himself and the 
world the privilege of life and love. 

George had supreme confidence in 
his generation, but less in my genera- 
tion. He looked on many of the public 
men of our time as incipient appeasers. 
He considered them small-minded and 
short-sighted. He argued that they were 
easily frightened by pressure groups, 
that they were lost in the trees of the 
political forest, and that they were un- 
likely to rise to the challenge of the 
fundamental verities when brought face 
to face with the job of rebuilding a shat- 
tered world. 

May it so be that my George and your 
George, and all those who have sacri- 
ficed their lives will so inspire us to 
effective action that they will have not 
died in vain. May many Georges live to 
hold my generation to account in build- 
ing the peace, and to build upon that 
peace in such a way that the Georges 
of 30 years hence will treat, with rever- 
ence and love, the sacred values bought 
for them by death. 

George was right when he said that 
my generation will have the immediate 
responsibility for building the right kind 
of peace. But, as the years go on, that 
responsibility will pass to those who are 
young people now, to those who are in 





the armed services, to those who are 
graduating from college this year. No 
matter how wise the patterns of the 
peace set by the older generation, action 
within this framework will be the in- 
creasing responsibility of the younger 
generation. Day-to-day and month-to- 
month modifications will be necessary 
to make the peace a live and dynamic 
contribution to human welfare. 

Maintaining a peace is like keeping 
a garden in good order. You have to 
work at it day in and day out; other- 
wise the rains wash away the soil, and 
the weeds get so deeply rooted that it is 
impossible to pull them out without de- 
stroying many good plants as well. 

If we are not to break faith with the 
boys who have died, we must invent bet- 
ter machinery for weeding the world 
garden. First, and above everything else, 
we must have an intense desire to make 
this machinery succeed. We can then 
work out the details of disarming ag- 
gressor nations, of preventing the ex- 
ploitation of small, weak nations, and 
of seeing to it in the future that no 
aggressor nation can start on the path 
which leads to breaking the peace. 

We must appeal to the Axis youth, 
especially German youth, and if possible 
get their cooperation. The task of all 
the peace-loving peoples will be to build 
into the next generation the knowledge 
and character required to maintain a 
just and lasting peace. 

The present false attitude of the Ger- 
man people toward war finds its roots 
in the Prussian school system and espe- 
cially in the type of militaristic educa- 
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tion which became more prevalent as a 
reaction to defeat by Napoleon. The 
Danish educator, Grundtvig, writing in 
1838, predicted that German education 
would finally kill the Germans. He 
pointed out that following the Napo- 
leonic wars the German schools, which 
he called schools of death, had been 
teaching the youth to believe that the 
Germans were better than anyone else, 
that the rest of the world existed to be 
dominated by them by force. 

When the education of youth goes 
wrong, sooner or later all goes wrong. 
There had existed in Germany a fine, 
liberal tradition. There had lived men 
like Luther with his emphasis on free- 
dom, Kant with his message on peace, 
Goethe with his belief in international 
understanding and cooperation, and 
Beethoven, who early in the Napoleonic 
wars thought a new day of liberty was 
being born. Out of the culture fostered 
by these men and many others like 
them, came Carl Schurz and the other 
German liberals of that era who con- 
tributed so vitally to the building of 
many progressive communities in the 
Middlewest of the United States. Not 
all the liberal Germans left Germany, 
but those who remained—they, their 
children, and their grandchildren—were 
subject to the increasing tyrannies of Bis- 
marck and Hitler. 

I believe that in the prevention of 
World War III—in keeping faith with 
the boys who have given their lives— 
much will depend on just how we 
handle the German youth immediately 
following this war. I think of the ex- 
perience of a man who today is a pro- 
fessor in one of our American univer- 
sities but who in World War I, as a 
boy of 17, had spent just a few months 
in the German army when peace came. 
With thousands of other German boys, 
he set out to finish his education. 

Living on the poorest quality of black 
bread, eating in soup kitchens, and 
studying at night in cold rooms, they 
were bound together by hardships but 
buoyed up by the faith that they would 
rebuild themselves thru books toward 
spiritual understanding and a new or- 
der—a democratic order. They knew 
that Germans had lost in the external 
world, but they dreamed of creating a 
rich, internal world to replace the loss. 
They eagerly hoped for a lasting peace. 

But, according to my German profes- 





sor friend, the Allied powers had no 
interest in the glorious hopes among the 
German university youth of that day. 
The Allies provided no incentive for 
education in democratic traditions. And 
so the German youth fell into the hands 
of retired army generals, monarchistic 
professors, and politicians. Thus the 
way was prepared for Hitler to return 
German education to the teaching of 
racial superiority, war, and death. 

We must not repeat the mistakes 
made by the Allies after World War 
I. This time we must see that the de- 
feat of Germany is complete. And we 
must not again fail the German young 
people who, in the depth of their ma- 
terial hunger and misery, will have a 
great philosophic and spiritual hunger. 
That these strong and despairing emo- 
tions may be guided toward a good end 
is of supreme importance for the world. 

The German postwar youth of World 
War II need not be forced to embrace 
either communism, a new type of totali- 
tarianism, or even the particular type of 
democracy which we have in the United 
States. We shall not need to send school 
teachers from the United States into 
the German schools, but we can make 
sure that the liberal element in Ger- 
many has an opportunity to replace the 
Nazi school books and the Nazi meth- 
ods of teaching. 

I am a great believer in the Danish 
folk highschool and the Scandinavian 
systems of cooperation. I believe they are 
well adapted to the German situation, 
once militarism and totalitarianism are 
stamped out. A considerable segment 
of the German people has long admired 
the emphasis placed on peace, coopera- 
tion, and fruitful work by the various 
Scandinavian countries. The German 
youth must be encouraged to develop a 
peaceful, worthwhile purpose in life. I 
believe there are Germans steeped in the 
German liberal tradition and the ideals 
of Scandinavian cooperation, to whom 
this job can be safely entrusted. 

Not only in Germany, but in our own 
and other countries the type of educa- 
tion which prevails may well determine 
whether we succeed in building a world 
of law and order and productive work. 
Our educational system has many splen- 
did achievements to its credit, and can 
be even more fully adapted to needs of 
modern, highly-integrated society. 

Working for peace and the general 


welfare is the essence of all true educa- 
tion and all true religion. It is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in action. 


All the schools in the world will have 
to be reborn after this great conflict, if 
the boys who have died are not to have 
died in vain. In the years to come it will 
be even more important for the schools 
to teach character than to teach facts. In 
the teaching of character, the essential 
thing will be the ability of the teacher 
to kindle enthusiasm—enthusiasm for 
knowledge, but especially enthusiasm 
for the greater good. There is something 
about the spoken word of the person 
who is deeply moved inside which car- 
ries great conviction. Neither the book 
nor the radio can ever take the place of 
the face-to-face contact with the living 
teacher. May the emphasis on system 
never stamp out of our schools the per- 
sonal equation—the communication, by 
friendship and the power of the spoken 
word, of a boundless enthusiasm for all 
the facts of nature and human life 
which lead to peace and vital living. 
May the vision of a new and finer and 
more orderly world animate the teach- 
ers of every country. In their hands is 
the hope of the future. 

After the first World War many boys 
came home from overseas, looking for 
the better conditions that would justify 
the lives that had been spent. Instead, 
they found prices skyrocketing and a 
national fever for making money. There 
was a sad lack of planning on the part 
of the statesmen of both parties. Thou- 
sands of these boys were. lured into the 
speculative excitement and were ruined. 

As a nation we decided we were not 
ready to take on adult responsibilities 
after World War I. We weren’t ready 
even to graduate from highschool, and 
some of us wanted to go back to the 
eighth grade. Now whether we like it 
or not, we must get out into the world 
and work. We have grown up. We must 
live with the family of nations, furnish- 
ing our share of leadership. Our feeling 
of responsibility must match our eco 
nomic power, or the mere fact of that 
economic power will rot us inside and 
make us a prey to internal revolutionary 
forces or external aggression. 

The joys of opportunity and service 
lie ahead. No generation has ever had 
such an opportunity—Based on an ad- 
dress before Connecticut College, New 
London, Connecticut. 
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Wartime Challenge to Education 





ROM ALL WE HAVE SEEN of this war, 
FE we can well acknowledge that man 
is fast reaching the ultimate in harness- 
ing the great forces of destruction. But 
nowhere has he approached the ulti- 
mate in constructive effort. While the 
forces of destruction are temporarily in 
the ascendancy, we may underrate the 
positive forces at work in the world. 
On the positive side is education, which 
in itself is a potent counterforce to de- 
struction. By the power it exerts we may 
prevent a recurrence of the tragic situa- 
tion in which the world now finds itself. 
Education must be forged into an ef- 
fective creative instrument for the job 
of building a better society. 

But this constructive force of educa- 
tion itself is in danger. The broad 
liberal education upon which the de- 
mocracy of this country is based may 
become one of the casualties of the war 
—or at least a prisoner of war, facing 
disciplines and _ restrictions. Cultural 
education, under duress of the national 
crisis, is being converted rapidly to so- 
called “useful” education; our institu- 
tions of learning are being converted 
into institutions of specific training. 

Technical education has been highly 
developed in an effort to solve the com- 
plex problems of our increasingly com- 
plicated world. It is likely that this tech- 
nological development contributed to 
the factors which produced war: First, 
by increasing the efficiency of compet- 
ing world forces and bringing them 
into closer proximity, and second by 
casting into eclipse the more tolerant 
force of liberal education. 

At present, this process of emphasiz- 
ing technical education at the expense 
of cultural education is accelerated. It 
is based upon our enthusiastic determi- 
nation to win the war as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It has been accompanied by the 
same doubts, fears, and painful dis- 
locations as has the changeover required 
of factories, transportation, and govern- 
ment agencies. Yet, out of the sacrifices 
in the field of education can eventuate 
gains which in the long run may more 
than compensate for immediate losses. 

One of these gains is the fact that the 
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doors of education have been opened to 
thousands and perhaps millions of 
young people who would not in the 
past have had the opportunity for any 
higher education. While the education 
they are now receiving is largely special- 
ized technical training under military 
direction, they are incidentally exposed 
to the broader phases of education. 
With proper guidance and sufficient en- 
couragement, it is likely that the ma- 
jority of those youths will welcome in 
the future the opportunity to broaden 
their education from the technical base 
which has been furnished them thru 
the war, and explore the area of cultural 
education and the liberal arts. If we 
begin to plan and promote educational 
advancement, we should be able when 
peace comes to proceed on the broadest 
program of adult education any nation 
has undertaken. 

Another gain which comes with the 
present educational disruption is the 
chance to reconsider our educational 
methods, to evaluate our past perform- 
ance, to trim out the deadwood, and to 
go forward with fresh courage and new 
purpose. Against the stark reality of a 
war background, we can appraise our 
weaknesses without false sentiment. 

Just as the past isolationism of the 
nation proved to be a delusion and a 
weakness, so there is danger in the 
isolation of education and its unrespon- 
siveness to its environment. Education 
tends to insulate itself from vital move- 
ments and forces of the outside com- 
munity. Too many teachers cling to the 
old classroom notes while the life of 
society has moved into new chapters. 

High credit should be giyen to those 
educators, increasingly numerous, who 
have kept abreast of vital current move- 


ments. These men are establishing com- 
mon understanding with their fellow 
men; they participate in the surge of 
life around them; they demand a 
humanizing of knowledge. Their con- 
tribution is great. 

But because of the more frequent 
cloistered attitude, education has failed 
to keep step with the tempo of modern 
society which has become increasingly 
dynamic, largely as a result of technical 
progress. 

A striking instance of this failure is 
the fact that we have not developed the 
managerial talent called for by the un- 
precedented rate of expansion of in- 
dustrial and governmental institutions. 
When we look to colleges for persons 
trained in administrative leadership, we 
find only a small percentage of those 
needed. More available are men and 
women trained in natural sciences and 
technical skills. They too, are needed, 
but rarely do they supply skill in ad- 
ministration. Broad-gauge training for 
management is not primarily a- voca- 
tional exercise. Such training should be 
based on that wide education which de- 
velops the ability to direct and aid 
social progress. iver 

Failure to find sufficient managerial 
ability has handicapped the administra- 
tion of the war. To reach the common 
objective of victory, all of our resources 
—human and natural—must be utilized 
effectively. This requires expert and 
trained administrators. The lack of 
these has forced both government and 
business to accept inferior managerial 
skills. 

There are those who say that man- 
agerial muddling is an inescapable pen- 
alty of democracy. This I strongly deny. 
Our democracy has produced a great 
form of government and the inventive 
genius which laid the foundation for 
our unparalleled industrial progress. 
The same freedom of thought and 
action which produced these can cer- 
tainly produce the managerial skill 
needed by government and industry. 
Perhaps a main reason we have inade- 
quate managerial skill is that our col- 
leges have not fully anticipated the need. 

This task of keeping the ponderous 
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institutional apparatus of education at- 
tuned to the future requires the break- 
ing down of intramural walls and the 
discarding of the “cloister” attitude; it 
requires the exchange of ideas between 
educational leaders and community 
leaders, business leaders and govern- 
ment administrators. 

Such participation of educators in the 
vital life of the nation involves the risk 
of being unduly influenced by pressures 
of particular groups. Education in a 
democracy must be directed to the 
broader aspects of the national interest, 
rather than to the special interests of a 
small social class, a particular economic 
group, a certain geographical section. 
Freedom of thought in teaching—a 
basic conception upon which our dem- 
ocratic system of education rests— 
means freedom from domination by 
any group in any area. But for edu- 
cators to escape this domination by re- 
fusing to expose themselves to ideas and 
demands of others is to stultify the 
educational process. 

It takes courage and resourcefulness 
for an educator to enter into the life 
of a community as an active participant. 
Such participation invites the rebuffs 
of those who deny the practicality of 
the professorial point of view and at- 
tracts the selfish attention of those who 
seek special consideration for particular 
interests: Because of these dangers, the 
average educator finds it easier to live 
his life in his study with his books. 

Another weakness evident in teach- 
ing is the tendency on the part of some 
educators to treat each branch of learn- 
ing in a cellular fashion, keeping each 
subject separate from the others and all 
detached from the whole. The problems 
of society are invariably tied together. 
Economics does not provide the com- 
plete answer, nor does psychology, nor 
sociology, nor the natural sciences. Yet 
the tendency in teaching and research 
too often is to attack social problems 
from a single and specialized angle. 

Perhaps the problem comes down to 
one of the ignorance of the educated 
man. The highly trained individual 
may have a curious blindness about 
things outside his sphere of learning. 
Even within that area in which he has 
studied intensively, he may be at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with novel situa- 
tions; he may not measure up to a man 
whose mind is highly alert but not over- 


crowded with specialized knowledge. 

A further weakness of education lies 
in the fact that it often fails to bridge 
the gaps between the constituent parts 
of our social system. Often these gaps— 
between government and business, in- 
dustry and labor, farmer and city- 
dweller, the press and the government— 
seem to be fissures threatening to break 
apart the unity of our democracy. 

While the educational system does 
not cause these gaps, it is the one in- 
stitution which can best bridge them. 
In my own profession, for example, 
how great a contribution the colleges 
could make if they taught public ad- 
ministration and business administra- 
tion in conjunction! A composite ap- 
proach would break down futile antag- 
onism. By demonstrating the similarity 
of problems of business and govern- 
ment, the mutuality of interest, such 
teaching would produce an understand- 
ing sorely needed today. And it would 
build a unified front which will be re- 
quired during the complicated days of 
reconstruction. 

Similar opportunities exist in other 
fields. We are, for instance, entering an 
era in which international relationships 
will be so important that failure to 
understand the problems and meet 
them capably may plunge us into an- 
other war. How comprehensive are the 
plans which educators are making to 
promote knowledge of these problems? 
Is a program being developed that will 
prepare a sufficient number of individ- 
uals to understand and participate in- 
telligently in the problems whose solu- 
tions are increasingly vital to the future 
of the world? 

If I am dwelling too long on what 
seem to me the pressing problems of 
education, it is because my belief in 
liberal education is so great that I wish 
its magnificent power to proceed un- 
handicapped. The principles of the 
American system of education—faith in 
human progress and belief in the dig- 
nity of man—are our national principles. 
Just as our system of government was 
the product of revolution in political 
thinking, so our system of education re- 
sulted from a revolution in social think- 
ing. An epochal event occurred when 
the idea triumphed that all young men 
and women—no matter who their par- 
ents, what their position in life, or their 
wealth—could go thru the school sys- 





tem, developing whatever talents they 
possessed, preparing for any high station 
they merited. 

These high principles of education 
are so vigorously alive today that even 
this era of man-made destruction will 
not basically alter them. Altho our 
achievements have not always approxi- 
mated our ideals, we appreciate the 
opportunities and accept the responsi- 
bilities which our system of education 
presents. 

My argument distils down to com- 
plete belief in liberal education—that 
broad-gauge mental training which pro- 
duces tolerance, mutual understanding, 
and a sense of responsibility for the gen- 
eral welfare; which best fits the indi- 
vidual to serve and find joy in serving 
his community constructively; which 
encourages clear thinking as the funda- 
mental requirement of a satisfying per- 
sonal philosophy and a creative social 
philosophy. 

Intensive technical education cer- 
tainly has its place and its uses, but we 
must maintain a proper balance be- 
tween science and the humanities. Even 
the systems of training for the older 
professions should be reexamined with 
a view to infusing in them more of the 
spirit of the liberal arts. 

The solution of the problems in our 
democracy will always require citizens 
who can see beyond the interests of their 
own profession, their own class, their 
own community. This applies to those 
who choose the leaders as well as to the 
leaders. It applies in politics, religion, 
industry, agriculture, and labor; it ap- 
plies in every community. 

Liberal education embraces the moral 
values of our way of life. Intelligence is 
not enough. The primitive headhunter 
may have intelligence. Training is not 
enough. Hitler’s robots have that. In- 
telligence and training must be coupled, 
and to them must be added a demo- 
cratic-mindedness. 

Such broad training, directed toward 
democratic purposes and goals, pro- 
motes development of the individual 
and concern for the wellbeing of the 
group. This is liberal education—the 
education which exerts a positive, con- 
structive force that will aid our demo- 
cratic society to advance into a nobler 
future. 

—Based on an address made recently at 
Grinnell College. 
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ANY ARE GIVING their blood. Most of 
M us are buying war stamps and 
bonds. Many women are knitting. All 
is done for victory. Giving school chil- 
dren health and confidence and cheer 
for want and fear and bitterness also 
counts for victory. 

Lucy R., overage, awkward, unkempt, 
the target of her seventh-grade com- 
panions, fought, cursed, cut classes, was 
insolent to pupils and teachers. A new 
outfit of clothing costing $9.50 trans- 
formed her into a civilized, wellbehaved 
humanbeing. 

Ann S., living with her widowed 
mother in dire poverty, disliked school, 
was nervous, spiritless, and stayed much 
by herself. A dollar a week completely 
changed her personality. She gained 
selfconfidence, made friends, and joined 
a club. The teacher used to remark that 
she rarely smiled. When she was in- 
formed of her scholarship, she fairly 
glowed and she has been smiling ever 
since. 

All this came about thru the anony- 
mous gift of a mother, an expression of 
her love of children. She lost her own at 
an early age. Every year from 1933 to 
1940 she gave $300 to the principals of 
five junior highschools in the basin of 
the city of Cincinnati, where there is 
much need. The money was to be used 
for small scholarships for children of 
needy families where they would do 
most good, regardless of excellence in 
lessons or conduct. The children were 
to do some work for the scholarships. 
The principals used their discretion as 
to the amount of the scholarship—§z2, 
$1, sometimes as little as 50¢ a week. 
Sometimes the money was used to sup- 
ply urgent needs, such as dentistry, 
glasses, milk, gym outfits, or dresses for 
graduation. 


DR. PHILIP ZENNER 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A visiting teacher sent the following 
letter to the unknown donor: 

I have served on the committee which 
awarded your scholarships and can ap- 
preciate their value. The emotional con- 
flicts produced in some children because 
of their inability to supply their school 
materials, to dress adequately for school 
and social contacts, to secure sufficient 
food, are manifest. This insecurity was 
revealed in truancy, in school failure, in 
stealing, in restlessness which sometimes 
culminated in sex delinquency. It shows 
itself also in haggard faces and poorly 
nourished bodies. But to us, who see them 
daily, the spiritual hurt is more serious 
than the physical. 

It seems to me that a dollar a week, 
earned by them by service to the school, 
has provided much needed security and at 
the same time has deepened their feeling 
of responsibility and selfrespect. It is often 
astounding to us how far these children 
can make these dollars go. You have made 
their lives brighter and our tasks more 
encouraging. 

The reports given at the end of each 
school year were glowing accounts of 
accomplishment. One principal wrote: 

The scholarships are among the finest 
things we have for character development 
and morale. Some problem children are 
won over to normal attitudes as the school 
interest in them supplies the parental in- 
terest which is lacking. Recipients have 
been chosen with much care. An effort has 
been made to encourage an attitude of 
willing cooperation upon these students 
who have been regarded as volunteer 
helpers upon whom teachers may call for 
assistance at any time. A great contribution 
to school citizenship has been made. Let 
me mention a case. 

Claude L. was shy and proud. Thin 
overalls and gym shoes on a bitter cold 
day called our attention to his needs. A 
scholarship of $1.25 a week gave a sense 
of security and changed him from a dull, 
depressed boy into a friendly one ready to 
serve wherever he could. He improved in 
his studies and in his appearance. One 
week he bought a bushel of coal. Usually 
he spends three-fourths of his money for 
food for the family. The rest goes for 
school supplies and “such luxuries as I 
can afford.” 


n Unusual ocholarship 


Another principal said of the gifts: 

It is a pleasure to see the improvement 
in these children, in their health and les- 
sons and in their moral and mental atti- 
tudes. Their assuming certain duties and 
responsibilities in return for the scholar- 
ships preserved their selfrespect. Downcast 
spirits, frightened children were changed 
into happy normal humanbeings. The at- 
mosphere of the whole school was im- 
proved. Often parents came to school to 
thank us for the scholarships. Sometimes 
a pencilled note on a brown bag in- 
articulately expressed a mother’s gratitude. 

Frank B., an intelligent boy, was deeply 
affected by his father’s loss of fortune. 
He became mistrustful, bitter, and un- 
ruly. A scholarship of $2 a week com- 
pletely changed the picture. He was again 
confident and kindly, helped to supply the 
family needs, and became a leader in 
school. 

These gifts were given to the schools 
anonymously, but in 1940 the donor 
died and, on the probation of her will, 
her identity was revealed. She was my 
sister, Mrs. Rebecca Friday of Cincin- 
nati. She had long been a widow, was 
much given to helping others, always 
quietly, often anonymously. This plan 
was devised after careful study and 
many consultations. She left a fund to 
the same schools, the interest of which 
is spent for scholarships of one or two 
dollars a week for needy children or to 
supply urgent needs, the children to do 
some work for what they receive. 

The distinctive characteristic of the 
scholarships is seen in these words: 

The scholarships shall be given where 
they will do most good. The choice may 
fall upon a bright pupil, but not neces- 
sarily so, or upon one with a fine disposi- 
tion, but not necessarily so. It may go to 
one who does poor school work or is 
moody or whose conduct is that of a 
problem child, for these attributes may be 
the expression of poor nutrition or of soul 
starvation and may be remedied by good 
food or by some of the milk of human 
kindness. 

The will was made after the plan had 
long been tried in the schools. Then it 
was manifest that the money had been 
more than repaid in health, learning, 
and happiness and, later, in good citi- 
zenship. 
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The NEA Fights for You 


The NEA fights and plans and works on a dozen fronts. It is the most militant teachers 
organization in the United States. 


Take salaries. In 1917 when the NEA began its great campaign for better salaries the 
average for the United States was $655 per year. It is now more than $1500 and will 
quickly rise to more than $1700 if the Association wins the great fight it is now making 
for federal aid. For the first time in 60 years this subject recently came before the Senate 
for debate. $1700 would still be too low compared with an average salary in industry 
of more than $2000. There is much fighting yet to be done! 


Take tenure. As far back as 1884, the NEA was seeking to remedy the “shortsighted 
policy which gives the teacher no secure tenure of office.” Since 1887 the Association has 
given continued publicity to the importance of teacher tenure. New Jersey passed the 
first statewide tenure law in 1909. Thirty-four states now have tenure or continuing 
contract, providing tenure protection to some 45 percent of the teachers of the nation, 
and continuing contract to some 21 percent. The NEA has labored actively for such 
protection. Its tenure committees have studied laws and practices, distributed valuable 
publications, helped state and local associations with information and advice. 





The NEA fights to protect the individual teacher’s 
The NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION rights under tenure. Amid the instability of depres- 
sion years and the hysteria of wartime, when teach- 
ers have been unjustly dismissed, NEA committees 
have investigated, published findings, and arrayed 
the mighty power of public opinion on the side of 
justice and fair dealing for teachers and children. 


is the only professional organization that 


represents or has the possibility of represent- 


ing the great body of teachers of America 












These things have been made possible by people like yourself working together thru 
the National Education Association and affiliated state and local associations. We might 
take certification, or teacher preparation, or retirement, or teacher load, or sick leave— 
the story would be the same. 





The NEA fights for you. It fights for the schools. It fights for children and youth. It 


fights for America. It fights for victory and a just and enduring peace. It fights now. 
It is the largest and most militant teachers organization in the United States. Thru 
your support of its many activities you have a part in a great cause for the betterment 


of humanity. Be proud of your Association. 
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The Flag 


N JUNE 14, 1777, the Continen- 
J. Congress in Philadelphia, 
brought the flag of the United 
States into official being by adopt- 
ing a resolution that it be “thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation.” 

In January 1794, after admission 
of Kentucky and Vermont to the 
Union, two stars and two stripes 
were added to the flag. To prevent 
the flag from becoming unwieldy 
with the addition of a stripe for 
each state, Congress on July 4, 1818, 
passed a resolution providing that the 
stripes should remain thirteen in num- 
ber in honor of the original states, and 
that new states should be represented by 
a star. In 1912, with addition of New 
Mexico and Arizona, the stars reached 
their present number of 48. 

In 1916 President Wilson proclaimed 
June 14 as Flag Day, an observance 
which since that time has been cele- 
brated thruout the United States. 

On December 22, 1942, Congress 
passed a joint Resolution (Public Law 
829, amending Public Law 623) which 
codifies and emphasizes existing rules 
and customs pertaining to the display 
and use of the flag of the United States. 
Copies of this resolution may be secured 
free from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Section 7 refers to 
the manner of saluting the flag: 

That the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
... be rendered by standing with the right 
hand over the heart. However, civilians 
will always show full respect to the flag 
when the pledge is given by merely stand- 
ing at attention, men removing the head- 
dress. Persons in uniform shall render the 
military salute. 

This section is of special interest be- 
cause in the past there have been two 
approved ways of saluting—the mili- 
tary, in which the right hand is kept at 
the forehead; and another, in which the 
hand is extended, palm upward, toward 
the flag. Many people objected to the 
latter because of its similarity to Nazi 
and Fascist salutes. 

The pledge of allegiance itself goes 
back to 1892. In the early 1890’s The 
Youth’s Companion conducted a cam- 





ILLUSTRATION BY M. DE V, LEE FOR FRONTISPIECE OF 


FREEDOM'S FLAG BY R. S. HOLLAND, 


At “dawn’s early light” one September morning in 
1814, Francis Scott Key saw “the broad stripes and 
bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight” and was in- 
spired to write “The Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
Congress in 1931 adopted as our national anthem. 


paign to arouse patriotism in the schools 
and emphasize the duties of citizenship. 
Stress was placed on having the Amer- 
ican flag wave over our public schools. 
As the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America approached, 
the Companion staff conceived the idea 
of having Columbus Day, October 12, 
1892, made a national holiday, by Presi- 
dential proclamation. This plan was en- 
dorsed by the NEA Department of 
Superintendence (now the American 
Association of School Administrators) 
at their convention in Brooklyn in Feb- 
ruary 1892. The program developed for 
the national observance was to reach its 
climax in a salute to the flag, spoken in 
unison by school children. 

There is controversy as to whether it 
was Francis Bellamy or James B. Up- 
ham, both of the Companion staff, who 
actually wrote the pledge. The United 
States Flag Association after thoro re- 
search has given the credit to Mr. Bel- 
lamy. It is quite possible—as anyone 
knows who has worked on such things 
—that the pledge was the result of the 
efforts of both men, combined into the 
final statement, “I pledge allegiance to 
my flag, and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” At the Na- 
tional Flag Code Conference in 1923 
the words “my flag” were changed to 
“the flag of the United States.” At the 
second National Flag Code Conference 
in 1924 the words “of America” were 
added. 

In 1907 Kansas made the flag salute 
compulsory for public-school children. 
Such a regulation became common in 


MACRAE-SMITH 


Salute 


many states in the years that fol- 

lowed. 

The flag salute has, since 1937, 
been a matter of much discussion. 
Religious beliefs of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses Sect do not permit its 
members to give the flag salute or 
repeat the oath of allegiance. A 
number of cases have therefore 
been brought into state and fed- 
eral courts by these Witnesses, The 
state courts have differed in their 

. opinions as to the legality of com- 
pelling this ceremony. 

Six times the issue has been be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
Five times the court upheld the consti 
tutionality of the compulsion and exclu- 
sion of pupils who refused to comply 
within the regulations. 

Since the fifth decision (Minersville 
District v. Gobitis), children of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses have “been expelled 
from school and are threatened with ex- 
clusion for no other cause. Officials 
threatened to send them to reformatories 
maintained for criminally inclined ju- 
veniles. Parents of such children have 
been prosecuted and are threatened for 
prosecution for causing delinquency.” 

This quotation is from the majority 
decision (written by Mr. Justice Jack- 
son) in the case of the West Virginia 
State Board of Education v. Barnette 
et al., handed down on Flag Day, June 
14, 1943, by the United States Supreme 
Court, a decision which overrules the 
1940 decision of the Court in the Gobitis 
case. 

The Gobitis case was decided by an 
8-1 vote, with only Mr. Justice (now 
Chief Justice) Stone dissenting. Justices 
Douglas and Black and Murphy, in the 
majority in the Gobitis decision, have 
shifted to the majority in the West 
Virginia decision. Justices Roberts, 
Reed, and Frankfurter, however, still 
hold to their views in the Gobitis de- 
cision and dissented in the present de 
cision. 

The majority opinion in the Barnette 
case quotes four principles laid down in 
the Gobitis case and disapproves each. 
The first is based upon a quotation from 
Lincoln: “Must a government of neces- 
sity be too strong for-the liberties of its 
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people, or too weak to maintain its own 
existence?” In the Gobitis case it was 
said that the answer to Lincoln’s ques- 
tion must be in. favor of strength. In the 
Barnette case the following answer was 
given: 


It may be doubted whether Mr. Lincoln 
would have thought that the strength of 
government to maintain itself would be 
impressively vindicated by our confirming 
power of the state to expel a handful of 
children from school. . . . Government of 
limited power need not be anemic gov- 
ernment. Assurance that rights are secure 
tends to diminish fear and jealousy of 
strong government, and by making us 
teel safe to live under it makes for its 
better support. 


In the Gobitis case it was also said 
that to interfere with the authority of 
school officials would in effect make the 
Supreme Court the schoolboard for the 
country. In the later decision the Court 
takes a different slant: 


The Fourteenth Amendment, as now 
applied to the states, protects the citizen 
against the state itself and all of its crea- 
tures—boards of education not excepted. 
. . « Such boards are numerous and their 
territorial jurisdiction often small. But 
small and local authority may feel less 
sense of responsibility to the Constitution, 
and agencies of publicity may be less vigi- 
lant in calling it to account. The action of 
Congress in making flag observance volun- 
tary and respecting the conscience of the 
objector in a matter so vital as raising the 
Army, contrasts sharply with these local 
regulations in matters relatively trivial 
to the welfare of the nation. 


The third point on which the Gobitis 
decision rested was that the courts had 
no competence in such a matter as this, 
that it was proper to “fight out the wise 
use of legislative authority in the forum 
of public opinion and before legislative 
assemblies rather than to transfer the 
contest to the judicial arena.” But as 
said in the brief of counsel for Jehovah’s 
Witnesses before the Supreme Court in 
the Barnette case: 


Minorities, especially when unpopular, 
have just about as little chance for repeal 
of silly legislation before the open forum 
of public opinion and some legislative 
bodies as a refrigerator salesman has to 
find buyers of his iceboxes in the land of 
the Eskimo. . . . Such a rule allows na- 
tional disunity and works to the destruc- 
tion of cohesion because it permits each 
school district to establish a different rule 


which can easily change and vary with the 
rising of every sun. 


This argument appears to have in- 
fluenced the Court, which said: 


The very purpose of a Bill of Rights 
was to withdraw certain subjects from the 
vicissitudes of political controversy, to 
place them beyond the reach of majorities 
and officials and to establish them as legal 
principles to be applied by the courts. 
One’s right to life, liberty, and property, 
to free speech, a free press, freedom of 
worship and assembly, and other funda- 
mental rights may not be submitted to 
vote. 


The last point in the Gobitis case is 
that “national unity is the basis of na- 
tional security” and authorities have 
“right to select appropriate means for 
its attainment.” In the Barnette case, the 
Court admitted that national unity is an 
end which state and local officials may 
and should foster, but raises the question 
as to whether compulsory flag salute is a 
permissible means for its achievement. 
The Court said: 

Struggles to coerce uniformity of senti- 
ment in support of some end thought es- 
sential to their time and country have been 
waged by many good as well as by evil 
men... . As first and moderate methods 
to attain unity have failed, those bent on 
its accomplishment must resort to an ever 
increasing severity. As governmental pres- 
sure toward unity becomes greater, so 
strife becomes more bitter as to whose 
unity it is to be. 

Ultimate futility of such attempts to 
compel coherence is the lesson of every 
such effort from the Roman drive to stamp 
out Christianity as a disturber of its pagan 
unity, the Inquisition, as a means to re- 
ligious and dynastic unity, the Siberian 
exiles as a means to Russian unity, down 
to the fast failing efforts of our present 
totalitarian enemies. Those who begin 
coercive elimination of dissent soon find 
themselves exterminating dissenters. .. . 

To believe that patriotism will not 
flourish if patriotic ceremonies are volun- 
tary and spontaneous instead of a com- 
pulsory routine, is to make an unflattering 
estimate of the appeal of our institutions to 
free minds. . . . 

If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force citi- 
zens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein. 


So the right of a state board of edu- 


cation or of local schoolboards to re- 





quire the flag salute was declared uncon. 
stitutional since it “invades the sphere 
of intellect and spirit which it is the 
purpose of the First Amendment to 
our Constitution to reserve from al] 
official control.” 

In a separate concurring opinion, Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas said that “re. 
luctance to make the state constitute a 
rigid bar against state regulation of 
thought inimical to the public welfare 
was the controlling influence which 
moved us to consent to the Gobitis de. 
cision. Long reflection convinced us 
that altho the principle is sound, its ap. 
plication in the particular case was 
wrong.” Justices Black and Douglas 
further stated their belief that “neither 
our domestic tranquillity in peace nor 
our martial effort in war depend on 
compelling little children to participate 
in a ceremony which ends in nothing 
for them but a fear of spiritual condem- 
nation.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy in another opin- 
ion said: 

I am unable to agree that the benefits 
that may accrue to society from the com- 
pulsory flag salute are sufficient, definite 
and tangible to justify the invasion of 
freedom and the privacy that is entailed 
or to compensate for a restraint on the 
freedom of the individual to be vocal or 
silent according to his conscience or per- 
sonal inclination. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter said in a dis- 
senting opinion: 

We are told that a flag salute is a doubt 
ful substitute for adequate understanding 
of our institutions. The states that require 
such a school exercise do not have to justify 
it as the only means for promoting good 
citizenship in children, but merely as one 
of the diverse means for accomplishing a 
worthy end. We may deem it a foolish 
measure, but the point is that this Court 
is not the organ of government to resolve 
doubts as to whether it will fulfill its 
purpose... . 

That which to the majority may seem 
essential for the welfare of the state may 
offend the consciences of a minority. But, 
so long as no inroads are made upon the 
actual exercise of religion by the minority, 
to deny the political power of the ma 
jority to enact laws concerned with civil 
matters, simply because they may offend 
the consciences of a minority, really means 
that the consciences of a minority afe 
more sacred and more enshrined in the 
Constitution than the consciences of a 
majority. 
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BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Building Leadership thru Conferences 





teachers associations with three to 
seven officials in charge of educational 
activities of each. Inexperienced officers 
in directing a local association do not 
always obtain the maximum results from 
organized effort. The responsibility of 
ofice is accepted by many without a 
clear conception of what is expected. 
Sometimes locals follow a wellworn pat- 
tern until professional life becomes dor- 
mant. 

Several states, seeking ways of over- 
coming these difficulties, have organized 
schools or workshops for local leaders 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas, in- 
forming officers of ways and means of 
vitalizing professional life, and promot- 


I MosT sTATEs there are many local 


ing larger vision for educational service. 


Subjects usually discussed at these work 
shops include: The function of a local 
association, parliamentary procedure, pro- 
grams for local associations, the state teach- 
ers association, the National Education As- 
sociation, how to use services of the state 
and national associations, teacher welfare, 
public relations, legislative programs. 


Local officers are always given an op- 
portunity to report what their associa- 
tion is contributing toward professional 
advancement. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant benefit of the leaders conferences is 
that it provides the opportunity for 
school people to become better ac- 
quainted and to share ideas. There is an 
old saying that to know each other bet- 
ter makes for understanding and prog- 
ress. Teacher organization leaders are 
all working toward the same goals and 
find it a delightful experience to become 
better acquainted and exchange ideas. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


Nestled among the rolling hills of central 
West Virginia is Jackson’s Mill, the boy- 
hood home of General “Stonewall” Jack- 
son. Today Jackson’s Mill is the state 4-H 
camp, comprising 523 acres of land, 12 
homelike cottages, a Mt. Vernon styled 
dining hall with a 500 capacity, and many 
other buildings for camp purposes. All are 
architecturally designed to harmonize with 
the setting and beautifully landscaped 
campus. Jackson’s Mill has become a mecca 
of inspiration for West Virginia. 


In 1939 the West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers Association, then in its infancy, 
realized the need for leadership training— 
the need for representative classroom 
teachers to get together to share ideas, 
discuss problems, arrive at conclusions 
preparatory to formulating objectives. Un- 
der the direction of Gertrude Roberts, 
president, and Clyde B. Cochran, execu- 
tive secretary, the Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation initiated the first Conference. 

At this first conference in March 1939, 
more than a hundred interested teachers, 
seated before an open wood fire, partici- 
pated in panel and open forum discus- 
sions. Here teachers were provided the 
opportunity to express views, formulate 
policies, and organize plans of action for 
the promotion of teacher welfare objec- 
tives and professional growth. 

In this informal setting, inhibitions were 
broken down. The result has been a growth 
of leadership among classroom teachers 
that today is strongly reflected in the effec- 
tiveness of the total professional organiza- 
tions and accomplishments in the state. 

The Jackson’s Mill Spring Conference 
has since followed much the same pattern 
as that of 1939. It is held on a weekend, 
with the first session convening Friday 
evening. The Saturday morning and after- 
noon sessions are used for presentation 
and discussion of teacher welfare and pro- 
fessional problems. 

Then comes the banquet hour. Only 
those who have eaten the Mill food can 
appreciate the gustatory delight of its cui- 
sine. Following the banquet the conference 
proceedings are evaluated by noted leaders 
in education. This program concludes at 
the Century of Progress Hall where pro- 
fessional entertainers have given perform- 
ances of a highly esthetic nature. 

The conference is concluded on Sunday 
morning with an inspirational hour. Class- 
room teachers, informed, inspired and 
challenged, return to their counties to as- 
sume a place of leadership within the 
profession.—Puares E. Reever, first vice- 
president, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 





An article on the training confer- 
ence for local leaders of Southern 
California (which pioneered in 
this movement) has come in just 
as The Journal is ready to go to 
press. The article, by Carl A. Bow- 
man, will be held for use later. 


THE KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Kansas plan for. zone schools was 
conceived by the Professional Relations 
Committee of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, endorsed by its Board of Di- 
rectors and carried to fruition by the joint 
efforts of the local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations. 

Approximately 800 local officers and 
delegates of county and city teachers asso- 
ciations attended and participated in the 
workshop conferences in Topeka, Chanute, 
Pratt, and Concordia. Discussion leaders, 
for there were few set speeches, included 
KSTA staff members and officers, and fea- 
tured Hilda Macehling, executive secretary 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and T. D. Martin, NEA Direc- 
tor of Membership. 

The two-day schools located in cities 
geographically selected to serve wide areas 
began with a 30-minute general session, 
continued with eight workshops devoted 
to professional subjectmatter, and con- 
cluded with an NEA-KSTA banquet at 
which Miss Maehling and Dr. Martin de- 
livered inspirational addresses. State and 
national associations paid expenses of offi- 
cers and delegates. 

The details—hotel accommodations, 
publicity, banquet special features, and 
conference rooms—connected with spon- 
soring a zone school in a particular’ sec- 
tion of the state were charged to the 
local, county, and city teachers associations. 

The first general session found the host 
superintendents bringing greetings. Super- 
intendent W. D. Wolfe, Atchison, presi- 
dent of the state association, outlined the 
purposes of the zone schools. C. O. Wright, 
executive secretary of the state association, 
introduced the workshop discussion lead- 
ers, among them NEA Director F. L. 
Schlagle, and Chairman J. W. Twente of 
the KSTA Board of Directors. 

Themes of workshops were centered on 
county and city teachers associations; “de- 
veloping strong programs for local, state, 
and national associations”; “interpreting 
the schools to the public”; “duties of dele- 
gates to KSTA delegate assemblies”; 
“what should be the KSTA legislative 
program in 1945?”; current activities of 
NEA and KSTA. 

Brief reports on such professional activ- 
ities as the War and Peace Fund cam- 
paign, history and achievements of NEA 
and KSTA, plans for professional relations, 
and successful activities of locals, featured 
a second general session. The closing gen- 
eral session was given over to reports of 
each workshop. Discussion outlines had 
been prepared in advance by KSTA and 
NEA officials. Each officer and delegate 


was supplied a packet of materials con- 
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taining a recently published Handbook 
for Local Associations, a publication of the 
state association, a general program, eight 
discussion outlines, a banquet ticket, and 
miscellaneous KSTA and NEA leaflets. 
Local association leaders have made good 
use of the workshop discussion outlines 
in their respective units. Many counties 
and cities have taken 100 percent mem- 
bership in KSTA and NEA. A number 
of county locals have increased individual 
dues in order to carry on the larger pro- 
gram of the state and national associations. 
Kansas has gone over the top in the War 
and Peace Fund Campaign. Other coun- 
ties have organized zone meetings within 
their boundaries with the purpose of hold- 
ing similar schools for local teachers. 
Practically every county and city teach- 
ers association has given a report of the 
zone schools to the local members. Two 
counties have insisted that should it be 
necessary to dispense with the state con- 
ventions, the zone schools be retained as a 
permanent feature of the state association’s 
program. NEA and KSTA have new 
significance to 18,000 Kansas teachers. 
No one in Kansas will deny that the 
fellowship, spirited discussion of common 
problems, and the better understanding of 
state and national activities accruing from 
the schools have served to develop the 
highly desirable objective of unity within 
the profession. Kansas believes that only 
by bringing the local, state, and national 
groups together can the larger purposes of 
professional organization be achieved. 
—GLENN ArcHER, director of profes- 
sional relations, Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation. 


THE ARIZONA CONFERENCE 


The conference of presidents of sixteen 
local associations, held in Phoenix, Octo- 
ber 23, 1943, was Arizona’s most valuable 
meeting of teacher leaders in a decade. 
Howard Soule, president, and Walter 
Maxwell, executive secretary, of the AEA, 
and Robert J. Hannelly led the conclave. 
The classroom department of the AEA 
paid travel claims for all participants. Two 
weeks prior to the conference Mr. Soule 
posed, in a letter, the main questions to 
be discussed. Mr. Hannelly embodied other 
questions in a letter. All local presidents, 
therefore, had ample opportunity to discuss 
these questions in their organizations. 

The principal question was: How can 
the apparent conflict between allinclusive 
and pure classroom teacher locals be re- 
solved? Proponents of locals for teachers 
only contended that presence of adminis- 
trators prevented genuine discussion of 
teacher problems. Proponents of the all- 
inclusive type asserted that division was 


inadvisable since all educational employees 
were working for the same goals. Mr. 
Hannelly proposed a compromise embrac- 
ing the following points: [1] In each 
school system all educational employees, 
including classroom teachers, should form 
an allinclusive unit of the AEA and NEA, 
and elect officers. [2] In each school sys- 
tem all classroom teachers should form a 
unit and elect officers. [3] Eight regular 
meetings should be held during the school 
year with the two units operating at alter- 
nate meetings. [4] Each fall the AEA 
should conduct a conference of presidents 
of classroom teacher locals. [5] Each 
spring the AEA should conduct a confer- 
ence of the presidents of allinclusive locals. 

The conference decided to appoint a 
committee to study this proposal and others 
and to report at the next meeting. 

It was decided to reopen the War and 
Peace Fund Campaign on December 6. 
Tremendous support in the form of tele- 
grams and letters was being given to S. 
637, local leaders revealed. The conference 
went on record in favor of constitutional 
amalgamation of the AEA with the NEA. 
Final decision on this matter, however, 
rests with the delegate assembly in Decem- 
ber. Tenure was chosen as the number one 
task for the local associations for the year. 
Other matters discussed were group in- 
surance for teachers, compulsory physical 
examination and treatment for school chil- 
dren, and establishment of a home for 
feeble-minded children. 

Officers of the classroom department of 
the AEA were elected at the conference. 


—Rosert J. Hannetty, southwestern 
director, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


THE OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion for the past eight years has held a 
fall planning conference in October and 
a spring planning conference in March to 
which all officers of local, county, district, 
and state classroom teachers associations 
are urged to attend and other interested 
classroom teachers are invited. 

Both conferences are informative and 
social. The fall conferences stress the 
year’s purposes and aims while the spring 
conference evaluates the year’s work and 
plans for the future. The conferences are 
not business assemblies but make sugges- 
tions and recommendations to the board 
of directors of the state association which 
goes into executive session immediately 
after the close of the conference. 

As many as 20 local and district associa- 
tions have been represented and over 100 
persons present at a conference. The pro- 


grams have been planned by the state de. 
partment officers designed to bring before 
these teachers the activities and_ services 
of the National Education Association, the 
Oklahoma Education Association, and the 
departments of each; the educational prob. 
lems confronting them; the general trends 
in education; teacher welfare problems; 
and discussion of the most pressing prob. 
lems in local communities to the end that 
all may unite in common action. 

Morning sessions have included aims 
for the year; reports of summer and winter 
sessions of NEA and League College; pro. 
posed legislation affecting schools, both 
state and national; reports from local 
groups on their plans for the year; better 
public relations; reviews of important pub. 
lications of the Policies Commission and 
the National Education Association: War 
and Peace Fund; agreements on common 
themes or topics of discussion at fall dis. 
trict meetings and the pooling of resources 
for outstanding educational speakers who 
may speak at two or more district meet- 
ings not held on the same date; and plans 
for the state meeting in February. 

To the noon luncheons invited 
members of the Oklahoma Education As 
sociation staff, state department of edu 
cation, legislators, and educational leaders, 
many of whom are visitors to the state, 
who may address the group at this time, 
Groups interested in common problems 
chat in get-acquainted conversations which 
make for better understandings and more 
harmony in future working together. 

After lunch the group emphasizes prob- 
lems—explanations of a tenure bill before 
the legislature, interpretations of a retire 
ment bill by a member of the retirement 
board or its executive secretary, how we 


are 


can make our organizations more effective, 
how we may go about organizing new 
local units, what kind of professional study 
program would be most valuable to us. 
The results of these conferences have 
been most satisfactory. Teachers have be- 
come more conscious of their common 
problems, resulting in a unity of action; 
learned methods of legislative procedure; 
acquired a more sympathetic attitude of the 
various local interests existing in the vari- 
ous sections of the state. They have de 
veloped leadership and established more 
friendly relations with various civic of 
ganizations. Above all, they have broad- 
ened their educational outlooks and re 
turned home with a greater faith in “edu 
cation in a democracy” and a determine 
tion to improve the quality of their teach 
ing that boys and girls may receive the 
best that our public schools have to offer. 








’ 


—Ona C. Rarnes, secretary, NEA De 


partment of Classroom Teachers. 
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~ FM Radio and the Schools 


JAMES LAWRENCE FLY 


Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


OLLOWING A PROLONGED STRUGGLE, 

which began long before the present 
Federal Communications Commission 
was set up, the present Commission has 
found it possible to set aside five educa- 
tional channels the country over exclu- 
sively for use of noncommercial educa- 
tional institutions. Those five channels 
afford room for hundreds of FM stations 
all over the country. Probably every 
educational body which so desires can 
find room on one of these channels for 
a long time to come. 

Moreover, the five are among the 
choicest channels in the spectrum; they 
immediately adjoin the 35 channels set 
aside for commercial FM broadcasting, 
so that programs broadcast on these 
channels will be audible not merely on 
special school receivers but on most ordi- 
nary FM home receivers as well. The 
rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission specifically provide for 
adult educational and other programs 
aimed at the community generally to be 
broadcast over the school stations, pro- 
vided they remain noncommercial. 

But those choice channels were not 
set aside for absentees. The ether is far 
too crowded, the pressure from other 
interests seeking to use radio far too 
great, to permit continued reservation 
of those channels, unless educators ac- 
tually get busy and fill them with educa- 
tional stations. If education doesn’t want 
and doesn’t need those channels, and if 
it doesn’t prove its desires and needs by 
actually making intensive use of them, 
education will again find that it is left 
with memories of a lost opportunity. 

In the early 1920's, when broadcasting 
was first capturing the attention of the 
American people and opening up vistas 
of unlimited service in the cause of hu- 
man enlightenment, educational institu- 
tions were among the first to pioneer in 
this new medium. 

Save for such exceptions as Harold 
McCarty’s Station WHA, which has 
survived lean years and fat at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and served the 
state well thruout the years, one by one 
the majority of those early educational 
stations have fallen by the wayside. 


Some persons have blamed the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, predecessor to 
the present FCC, for this tendency. Oth- 
ers have blamed monopolistic policies 
within the broadcasting industry which 
have one by one either ousted or ab- 
sorbed the pioneer educational stations. 
But educators themselves were not free 
of blame. As competition in the radio 
field became more and more intense, as 
equipment became better and_there- 
fore more expensive, as program quality 
rose and therefore required more effort, 
too many educational stations tended 
first to lag behind, and thereafter to 
abandon their licenses. 

All that is now ancient history, and 
FM opens a new chapter. The Commis- 
sion has assigned a sufficient number of 
choice frequencies, and has established 
rules and regulations governing non- 
commercial educational FM_ stations 
which should allow ample latitude. If 
in practice any Commission rules or 
procedures stand in the way of further 
educational radio progress, suggested 
changes will be given the full attention 
of the Commission. 

But we can’t build stations for you. 
We can’t operate stations for you. And 
we can’t supply programs for you. 
These are things education must sup- 
ply for itself. And it must do so promptly 
if its channels are to be maintained. For 
if education does not move into the 
home set aside for it, there will be plenty 
of others who will first seek and then 
demand admission to the vacant rooms. 

On the new FM band, your programs 
will be competing, so far as general lis- 
teners are concerned, with the best that 
commercial radio can offer. And it’s 
easy to play hooky from a radio school. 
A mere twist of the dial will shut out 
17th century history or trigonometry 
and bring in Jack Benny or the World 
Series. I am a great believer in competi- 
tion and have a notion that, if educa- 
tors do their part well, competition be- 
tween the adjacent commercial and non- 
commercial FM bands will result in im- 
proved program service on both bands. 

In one sense, of course, all radio is 
educational, for better or worse. The 


Symphony is music education whether 
treated in the classroom or sponsored by 
a roofing company. Similarly the news 
programs which have done so much to 
make commercial radio an indispen- 
sable part of our daily lives are no less 
educational because they are not called 
courses in current events. The technics 
for reaching and impressing mass audi- 
ences so skilfully developed by commer- 
cial radio can and indeed must be ap- 
plied, tho perhaps in modified form, if 
the new educational FM stations are to 
live up to their promise. 

I don’t mean to suggest that such slo- 
gans as “The square of the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other two sides” should be set to 
music and plugged home to the tune of 
“Twice as much for a nickel, too— 
Pepsi-Cola is the drink for you.” But the 
dramatic and narrative technics which 
have proved successful in commercial 
competition are not without their les- 
sons to the educator seeking to use a 
new and sensitive medium. 

During the war period, equipment 
and manpower shortages are preventing 
immediate expansion. After the war, 
however, equipment will be freely avail- 
able. Plans should be laid now to get 
going at the earliest. possible date. For 
inevitably, after this war, there will be 
a reshuffle of frequency assignments. 
Tho whole new portions of the spec- 
trum, formerly deemed useless, have 
been opened up thru wartime research, 
the expanding need for worldwide com- 
munications and especially the vast new 
aviation uses of radio will in all proba- 
bility crowd the postwar ether even 
more tightly than the smaller spectrum 
was jammed before the war. 

In such a reshuffle, the friends of edu- 
cational radio will certainly want to 
hold their own. If their plans are ready 
and they can show both the real use to 
which educational frequencies are be- 
ing put and the proposed use for which 
plans have been fully laid, the necessary 
frequencies will no doubt remain avail- 
able. But if lethargy prevails, and others 
seeking to expand their own services 
are able to show that the channels re- 
served for educational stations are going 
to waste, then it will be difficult or im- 
possible to continue the reservation of 
unused frequencies——From an address 
before the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, September 17, 1943. 
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THE DAY is not far distant when the slender shaft of a radio transmitter 
tower will be as familiar to the school scene as a flag pole. New techno- 
logical developments make radio station ownership by hundreds of 
school systems and colleges practical and economical. What this new tool 
of jearning will mean to the enrichment of education of both children 
and adults we can conjecture from 20 years of educational radio pioneer 
work. In these 20 years schools and colleges have discovered both the 
limitations and the vast potentialities of radio by practical experiment. 
The new school-owned radio stations which will rise after the war will 
supplement commercial radio stations by serving special school audi- 
ences. Teachers and school administrators should begin planning now 


for postwar use of FM for education. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 





CHICAGO"S FM STATION 





F M for Education 


FM is the abbreviation for “frequency 
modulation.” It is a method of trans- 
mitting radio waves which differs from 
AM or “amplitude modulation.” The 
stations you listen to now are AM. 
After the war you will tune in both AM 
and FM stations. But as an educator, 
the differences mean to you that: 


[1] Certain FM radio channels have 
been set aside by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the exclusive use of 
education. 

[2] FM is less subject to static. Thun- 
derstorms, elevators, generators, interfer- 
ing stations do not mar FM reception to 
the extent they mar reception on AM radio 
sets in common use today. 

[3] FM can supply high fidelity pro- 
grams. More of what goes into the micro- 
phone can come out of the loud speaker. 

[4] FM radio transmitters are relatively 
inexpensive to instal and operate. For the 
cost of two classrooms at the most, a school 
system can purchase an FM transmitter 
which will serve and aid students and 
teachers in every school of a city. 

[5] Altho few FM transmitters or re- 
ceivers are now available, experts predict 
an FM upsurge immediately after the war. 
Most new radio sets will probably be built 
to receive both AM and FM programs. 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
San Francisco school systems have trans- 
mitters in operation. Cleveland’s board 
of education has had educational radio 
service over its own WBOE since 1938, 
and shifted from AM to FM as soon 
as the Communications Commission 
opened up the FM band. Two univer- 
sities, Illinois and Kentucky, have FM 
stations. Other applications from school 
systems and universities are in prepara- 


tion or under consideration. FM’s po- 
tential areas of service range far beyond 
large cities and large universities. Other 
FM service possibilities include: Rural 
schools in a country or consolidated dis- 
trict school system; medium size cities; 
extension services; adult education both 
for cities and rural regions; statewide 
service thru FM educational networks. 

Costs—A complete 250-watt FM trans- 
mitter with necessary appurtenances 
can be purchased for a probable mini- 
mum of $7000. Minimum cost of re- 
ceivers capable of effective use of FM 
and AM will be approximately $40 per 
school. Maintenance and supply will 
probably average $3 to $5 per year per 
set. Personnel costs, director, engineer, 
clerical assistance, parttime teacher as- 
sistance can range from $3500 to as 
much as an institution wishes to spend. 

How can an FM educational station 
be used?—The answer comes not alone 
from the few cities which already have 
FM stations or from the 24 colleges and 
universities which have AM stations. 
It comes from hundreds of school sys- 
tems and institutions which, during the 
past 20 years, have developed local radio 
programs addressed to schools. Among 
types of educational programs which 
have proved most successful are: 


News and current events—Programs 
range from Chicago’s “That’s News to 
Me” for very small children, to “Headlines 
for Juniors,” presented by the University 
of Syracuse Radio Workshop. In Evans- 
ville, Indiana, “The News Interpreted for 
Children” series includes a weekly quiz 
during which children in the social science 
classes are quizzed to determine how well 


they have retained the news broadcast for 
their special benefit. 

Subject motivation programs—Portland, 
Oregon, has a mathematics program ad- 
dressed to highschool Called 
“Figure It Out,” it consists of a quiz, a 
number story, and an interview with some 
adult who emphasizes the use of mathema- 
tics in a particular vocation. In a series, 
“Treasure in Books,” Indianapolis fifth- 
and sixth-grade school children have heard 
book reviews, dramatizations, and short 
stories by radio. 

Supplementary aid programs—Station 
WHA, operated by the University of Wis- 
consin, finds an intensive school audience 
for “Afield with Ranger Mack,” which 
brings the services of a master naturalist to 
the elbow of science teachers in grades 5 to 
8. “Let’s Learn Music”’ is the title of a daily 
morning program presented to all the city 
schools of Nashville, Tennessee, by the 
supervisor of music. 

Similarly in social studies, art, foreign 
languages, and other subjects radio is being 
used. Most authorities consider radio more 
useful in motivating learning and supple- 
menting the work of the teachers than as 
an actual instrument of instruction. 

Other uses—Transmittal of guidance in- 
formation; enabling prominent visitors to 
speak to all the students; inservice teacher 
training; adult education; music for spe- 
cial situations; and announcements and 
special emergencies; reproducing network 
programs; stimulating student talent; 
forum and discussion programs; commu- 
nity service-programs; radio for handi- 
capped children—in these and many other 
fields FM radio can and will play a vital 
part. 


students. 


For information as to the steps to take 
to acquire an FM station, write to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., for a brief illustrated pamphlet, 
FM for Education, upon which this 
page is based. 
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NEA LEGISLATIVE PRUGRAM, 1943-1944 


As Adopted by NEA Executive Committee 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, OCTOBER 17-18 


cTInc on the recommendations of the 
Core Committee of the Legislative 
Commission (H. M. Ivy, chairman), the 
NEA Executive Committee adopted the 
following legislative program for 1943-44: 

The Executive Committee reaffirmed its 
policy of supporting only such federal-aid- 
to-education legislation as makes funds 
available thru the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to the state departments of education 
to be expended for local school purposes 
under state constitutions, statutes, and reg- 
ulations and without federal control. 

Federal aid to education—The Legisla- 
tive Commission made plans for a vigor- 
ous campaign to secure the passage of S. 
637-H. R. 2849 which would make avail- 
able to the states without federal control 
$200,000,000 for adjusting teachers’ sala- 
ries to living costs, and $100,000,000 for 
equalization of educational opportunities. 

Salaries—The National Education Asso- 
ciation is firmly convinced that it can make 
its most effective legislative contribution 
to the teacher salary situation by support- 
ing such legislation as will help to prevent 
inflation and by vigorously concentrating 
its efforts upon passage of our federal aid 
bills, S. 637-H. R. 2849, and by encour- 
aging state and local school districts to 
do everything possible to increase teachers’ 
salaries. 

Removal of illiteracy—The National Ed- 
ucation Association is directing its main 
efforts to the removal of the causes of 
illiteracy by the adequate education of 
children and youth. At the same time, 
however, the Association recognizes the 
national need for removing the gross edu- 
cational deficiencies which now exist 
among adults as the result of inadequate 
educational services in the past. The Asso- 
ciation, therefore, reaffirms its position and 
will encourage the initiation and support 
the passage of federal legislation to remove 
illiteracy and reduce deficiencies in foun- 
dational education when such legislation 
appropriates federal funds to the U. S. 
Office of Education for distribution to the 
states, for use by local public schools with- 
out federal control. 

Juvenile delinquency—The National 
Education Association recommends that 
existing statutes dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency be strengthened and firmly en- 
forced and that everyone responsible for 
the education, care, and guidance of youth 
work diligently in building a stronger 


public-school program and a more whole- 
some community health and recreation 
program. 

Child labor—The National Education 
Association strongly urges that existing 
federal and state statutes and minimum 
standards regarding child labor be main- 
tained in full effect and firmly enforced. 

Education of demobilized men and 
women—The National Education Associa- 
tion endorses and appreciates the state- 
ment in President Roosevelt’s message on 
the progress of the war—that we should 
move for greater educational opportuni- 
ties for our returning men and women in 
the armed forces. We urge such immediate 
action by Congress on this matter as will 
expand the resources of our schools and 
colleges to meet this new need, to make 
these resources fully available to demobil- 
ized military personnel and administer the 
entire program within the framework of 
our local and state systems of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. 

Teacher qualification and certification— 
The National Education Association, real- 
izing the great damage being done to the 
education of children and youth in many 
states during this war crisis on account of 
the lowering of standards of teacher quali- 
fication and certification, urges that every 
effort be made to secure sufficient funds 
with which to induce wellqualified people 
to enter and stay in the teaching profes- 
sion. It also urges that all emergency cer- 
tificates be issued on an annual basis and 
limited to a specific position. 

Retirement and social security—The Na- 
tional Education Association asks the 
NEA Research Division and the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement to follow 
all developments in the social security field 
and to report to the profession as has 
been done during the past three years. It 
asks the National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement to continue to advise state lead- 
ers with respect to the extension of the 
teacher retirement movement and the im- 
provement of existing state laws. The As- 
sociation believes that any legislation that 
may be finally adopted in this field should: 
[1] Assure to state and local governments 
immunity from federal taxation; [2] pro- 
vide additional revenues to meet the cost 
of social security to the public employer, 
thereby preventing the curtailment of 
present school services and salaries; [3] 
promote efficiency and strength of existing 


teacher retirement systems and not in any 
way endanger their resources or efficiency. 

Tenure—The National Education Asso- 
ciation asks its Tenure Committee, thru 
the cooperation of the Research Division, 
to continue the work with state and local 
leaders in the strengthening and extend- 
ing of tenure legislation. 

Manpower—The National Education 
Association asks its Research Division to 
keep in close touch with all federal man- 
power policies insofar as these policies 
affect our profession and to keep the field 
constantly informed of all developments. 

International relations and foreign pol- 
icy—The National Education Association 
will strongly support such legislation as 
will place the United States in a role of 
leadership in world cooperation, applying 
the principles of discussion, education, and 
fair play to the community of nations, with 
full support to the international use of 
force in controlling possible future ag- 
gression. 

Without at the present time endorsing 
any one of the many bills and resolutions 
now pending in Congress with reference 
to American postwar foreign policy, the 
National Education Association will sup- 
port such proposals as look toward in- 
creased and more effective participation 
by the U. S. in international efforts to 
establish peace and order under law. 

The role of education in international 
relations—The National Education Asso- 
ciation believes that the importance of ed- 
ucation must be recognized in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of international 
peace and justice. To this end the Asso- 
ciation adopts a program including the 
following: [1] That funds for the estab- 
lishment of a strong division of interna- 
tional education be appropriated to the 
United States Office of Education; [2] that 
adequate appropriations be made to the 
State Department, Division of Cultural 
Relations, for strengthening the role of 
education in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs; [3] that the United Nations Con- 
ference on Relief and Rehabilitation in- 
clude on its agenda the question of reha- 
bilitating educational agencies in the dev- 
astated countries; [4] that the United 
States invite the United Nations to join 
with it in a conference on educational 
and cultural relations for the cooperative 
exploration of the study of war and post- 
war problems in education; [5] that the 
NEA be consulted when appointments are 
made to the American delegations to in- 
ternational congresses in which education 
is a subject of discussion. 
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Transportation boes International 


st as the telephone and the radio 
A represent the world’s nervous sys- 
tem, so its transportation facilities repre- 
sent its veins and arteries. We shall 
never have the “one world” that we all 
hope for until every place is connected 
with every other by this system of nerves 
and arteries, for each has something to 
contribute to the other and requires 
something in return. If the nerves to a 
leg or an arm are blocked, the leg or 
arm is paralyzed. If its blood supply is 
cut off, it withers away. Likewise, any 
country cut off from world contacts 
stagnates. 

Transportation is of two kinds—peo- 
ple and goods. The period after the war 
will be a time of rapid expansion in 
both fields, especially in long distance 
transportation across national bounda- 
ries, for there are-many new highways, 
ships, and airplanes. 

Our automobile manufacturers prom- 
ise us a car of aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys, tooled according to airplane 
specifications that will make from 35 to 
50 miles on a gallon of gas, and 75,000 
to 100,000 miles without overhauling. 
This will mean cheaper travel. The 
Pan-American Highway from Juneau, 
Alaska, to Buenos Aires is promised for 
the future. 

In steamships we shall probably have 
three times the tonnage that we had at 
the beginning of the war, and we may 
expect this vast store of ships to offer 
transportation nearly everywhere about 
the world at reasonable rates. 

In the air we already have a dozen 
routes circling the world. After the war 
we shall have at least ten, maybe fifty, 
times as many planes as we had at the 
beginning. Some will be giant trans- 
ports, capable of carrying a hundred or 
more passengers; some will be converted 
bombers, such as have been used by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and Willkie. 
There will be lighter and stronger con- 
struction, more powerful engines, and 
gas of higher octane, all of which will 
give greater range and lower cost per 
mile. Consolidated Vultee claims that 
its new transports will fly to any place in 
the world in 60 hours; Henry Kaiser, 
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that planes he is now building will fly 
nonstop to any place on this planet, with 
50 percent greater carrying capacity per 
weight and power than anything now 
in the air. 

President Patterson of United Airlines 
Company says that after the war there 
will be at least eight regular airlines 
crossing the Atlantic and several cross- 
ing the Pacific. There will be at least 
three or four to South America. We do 
not know what service the other coun- 
tries will offer, but England is making 
great preparations. As these planes will 
have to use the air and landing fields of 
other countries, they require some sort 
of world authority backed by interna- 
tional law and a police force. 

The second reason for expecting a 
great increase in travel and commerce is 
that we shall have on hand vast resources 
of cash. The third reason is that many 
people who have been accustomed to va- 
cations each year have ‘not taken them 
during the war and will be eager to take 
one. 

Passports and tariffs greatly hinder 
the movement of people and goods be- 
tween countries. In auto travel there is 
the question of insurance and license. A 
committee of the Pan-American Union 
has just issued a set of 22 rules to govern, 
when approved by the different coun- 
tries, travel between the signatories. It 
provides for an international registra- 
tion marker, and says there shall be no 
customs restrictions put into effect that 
will hinder. international travel. Let us 
hope this represents a developing world 
attitude. 

On the business side, the outlook is 
promising. We have a great backlog of 
orders that we have been unable to fill 
on account of the war. In Latin America 
and in China, the great need is for cash 
and engineers and mechanics to develop 
their resources. We have the cash and 
the men. These countries need high- 
ways and railroads and the development 
of their water power, mines, and indus- 
tries. The development of these re- 
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sources may well mean the beginning 
of a period of great prosperity for them 
and for us. On this Henry Ford says; 
“We must buy and sell more with the 
nations to the south.” He is planning an 
airline to South America. 

But our business ventures into the ip- 
ternational field have not always pros. 
pered. The money we have loaned has 
not always been repaid. Our ventures in 
foreign ownership have often resulted 
in confiscation, restrictive legislation, or 
excessive taxes that have made them un- 
profitable, unless we were willing to 
bribe public officials at a higher and 
higher rate. In order to meet this situa- 
tion, England has followed an imperial- 
istic policy. As we do not accept such 2 
policy, the only safeguard for us would 
seem to be some sort of world govern: 
ment with a world court, or a series of 
district international courts and a dis- 
trict police force for each area. 

The World Food Conference at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, closed with a series of 
recommendations that would apply al- 
most equally well to transportation. 
The central idea is that a permanent 
Agricultural Authority and _ Institute 
should study needs and plan for and 
promote adequate production of food 
for every country. Such an authority 
is needed no less to plan and formulate 
rules covering transportation between 
countries and to prevent cut-throat com- 
petition, especially in the air, and pro- 
hibitive legislation. We shall need also 
a great institute or international univer- 
sity to study the problems of transporta- 
tion in relation to climate, population, 
wealth, and types of production in the 
different countries and type of system 
and machines required to meet them. 
Such a technical university might well 
become the center for the advanced 
training of the transportation experts of 
the world. 

For international business, no_ less 
than international travel and_ study, 
there is need of a common language; a 
common currency; an_ international 
bank or exchange; an international po- 
lice force; and most of all, friendship 
and understanding. 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 





The December issue of Tue Journat marks the first anni- 
versary of the JournaL War Guide. We hope you have 
found this bibliography helpful and of use to you both in 
and out of the classroom. Tue Journat staff welcomes 
your suggestions for improvement and would appreciate 
hearing how you are using this material. If you have special 
references you think of value and interest, send us your 
suggestions and we shall consider them for inclusion here. 


rvER publications of the NEA and its departments from the 
1 Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. Cash must accompany order for $1 or less. Unless other- 
wise indicated, secure government publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Washington 25, D. C. 
Make money order or check out to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS AND TECHNICS 


World War Information—annotated list of current books and 
pamphlets for teachers, students, adult discussion groups. (Bul- 
letin of School of Education, Ind. Univ., Jan. 1943) 129p. 50¢. 
Univ. Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 


GUIDANCE 
Build and Fight with the Seabees. 1943. 32p. Free. Local 


naval recruiting stations. 


Fifty Questions and Answers on Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. 21p. 1943. Free. Office of Director of Military 
Training, A.S.F., War Dept., Wash., D.C. 


U. $. Coast Guard pamphlets. Free. Commandant, U. S. 
Coast Guard, Wash., D. C. 


U. S. Marine Corps pamphlets. Free. Marine Corps Depot of 
Supplies, 1100 S, Broad St., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


Youth Goes to War—helps highschool youth answer these 
questions: What can I do to help? What is my job in the war 
effort? How can I get ready for that job? 1943. 223p. $1.40. 
Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Ask also for Catalog 1943. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


Handbook on Physical Fitness for Students in Colleges 
and Universities—fundamental principles and practices signi- 
ficant for an all-out effort to win the war quickly with a mini- 
mum loss of life. 1943. 140p. 25¢. Supt. Doc. 


Standards for Neighborhood Recreation Areas and Facili- 
ties (1943, 16p, 15¢). Games for Children (1943, 62p, 50¢). 
Natl. Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Seventy-five Years of Freedom—commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the 13th amendment to the Constitution, pre- 
pared by Library of Congress. 1943. 108p. $1.25. Supt. Doc. 


Singers in the Dawn—a brief anthology of American Negro 
poetry. 1943. 24p. 10¢. Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


LEND-LEASE INFORMATION 


Lend-Lease to England—Report No. 11: What are we get- 
ting? What should we get?—results of a nationwide survey. 
1943. 12p. 10¢. Natl. Opinion Research Center, Univ. of Den- 
ver, Denver 10, Colo. 


Relief for Europe—chapter 4 deals with Lend-Lease. 1942. 
59p. 25¢. Natl. Planning Assn., 800 21st St. N.W., Wash. 6, 
D.C, 


Reports to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations—discuss 
strategy and accomplishments of Lend-Lease. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11—10¢; No. 8, 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND THE WAR 


Highschool Science and Mathematics in Relation to the 
Manpower Problem. 1943. 32p. Free. Robert Havighurst, 
Univ. of Chicago. 


Mathematics in the Victory Program—Victory Corps Series 
Bulletin 6. 1943. 7p. Free. Supt. of Pub. Instr., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


The Teacher of Mathematics and the War Savings Pro- 
gram—problems of elementary and highschool classes in math 
and business arithmetic. 1943. 43p. mimeo. Free. Education 
Section, War Finance Div., Treasury Dept., Wash. 25, D.C. 


Teaching Aids—sample problems and examinations from 
courses taught at Naval Training Schools and Aviation Bases, 
covering aeronautics, communications, navigation. 1942. 63p. 


Free. Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., Wash., D.C. 


Technical Manual—Army Arithmetic. War Dept. TM 21-510. 
Simple, concrete problems. May 1943. 48p. 20¢. (Also Technical 
Manual—Army Reader. TM 21-500. May 1943. 145p. 35¢)- 
Supt. Doc. 

MUSIC AND RADIO 


CBS American School of the Air—Teacher’s Manual, 1943- 
44. Teaching aids for radio programs: Science at Work, Gate- 
ways to Music, New Horizons, Tales from Far and Near, This 
Living World. 1943. g9p. Free. CBS Div. of Education, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


New Songs for Schools at War—prepared by Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Div., Treasury Dept. and Music Educators 
Natl. Conf. 1943. 16p. Single copies free. Music Educators Natl. 
Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


New Tools for Learning—about war and postwar problems. 
Ask for 64p. guide to materials published under this title and 
information on radio, recording, movies, pamphlets, and study 
guides. Free. New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
16, N.Y. 

POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


America Looks Ahead—a pamphlet series on: Australia and 
the U. S. (1941, 68p); Canada and the U. S. (1941, 84p); Eco- 
nomic Defense of Latin America (1941, 96p); Dependent Areas 
in the Postwar World (1941, 108p); Argentina and the U. S. 
(1941, 77p); The Netherlands Indies and the U. S. (1942, 92p); 
Eastern Europe and the U. S. (1943, 95p); The Future Eco- 
nomic Policy of the U. S. (1943, 101p); Collective Security: 
The Why and How (by Senator Joseph H. Ball, Oct. 1943, 
63p). Each, 25¢ paper; 50¢ cloth; quantity discounts. Also 
War and Peace Aims of the United Nations (1943, 730p, $2.50). 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Changing Far East—a discussion program based on *The 
Changing Far East (1943, 96p, 25¢). A plan for four meetings, 
with articles ready for distribution to persons preparing reports. 


25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Demobilization and Readjustment—published by National 
Resources Planning Board. These proposals for orderly handling 
of demobilization and readjustment of men coming out of the 
armed forces and from war industry were unanimously agreed 
upon by members of the Conference on Postwar Readjustment 
of Civilian and Military Personnel, which included authorities 
from the armed forces, Veterans Admin., Manpower Com- 
mission, and related agencies. 1943. 106p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 
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Educational Reconstruction (British White Paper)—pre- 
sented by the President of the British Board of Education to 
Parliament by command of His Majesty July 1943. 36p. Price 
6d net, (about 12¢) H. M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London W. C. 2. 


The Fight for Freedom—Facts on “the struggle to determine 
the civilization of tomorrow” prepared by Univ. of Calif. pro- 
fessors. This series of 14 pamphlets may be ordered for an en- 
rolment fee of $2.50 from the Univ. of Calif. Extension Divi- 
sion, Berkeley 4, Calif. An extensive bibliography accompanies 
the series. Those who enrol may write in for further explana- 
tions or comment. 


Political and Cultural Aspects of Jewish Postwar Prob- 
lems. 1943. 16p. Free. Research Inst. on Peace and Postwar 


Problems of the American Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y. 


Postwar World—teacher’s guide to a study unit. Lesson plans 
for articles appearing every week in Scholastic Magazine, 1943. 
32p. Free to bulk users of Scholastic publications. Senior Scho- 
lastic, 220 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


A Statement of Political Propositions—aimed “toward help- 
ing to bring about American participation in planning a world 
order based on Christian principles.” (1943, 11p, 5¢ each; 
quantity discounts). Six Pillars of Peace—a study guide for 
this publication (1943, 85p, 20¢; quantity discounts). Instruc- 
tion Manual for study guide. 5¢. Commission To Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace of Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 4th Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


Twenty Questions on an International Police Force. 1943. 
4p. The Womens Action Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace, 640 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Ask also for Will Our 
Victory Have Wings? 


University Debaters’ Annual—covering debates on such sub- 
jects as “a planned economy in the United States after the war,” 
“a federal world government,” and “blueprints for a better 
world.” 1943. 368p. $2.25. H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 


Wartime “Prosperity” and the Future—covers economic 
implications of war, characteristics of wartime expansions, and 
economic problems and the return of peace. 1943. 44p. 35¢. 
Natl. Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 


What Should Be Done with Conquered Japan?—as dis- 
cussed on the “Wake Up, America” radio forum broadcast. 
1943. 12p. 1o¢. American Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


Your Stake in the Peace—a study course on the problems 
of the future we face, based on reports of the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace. 1943. 32p. 10¢. The Com- 
mission, 8 W. goth St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


PREFLIGHT AVIATION 


Education for the Air Age—teaching materials and sugges- 
tions for supplementing school subjects with aviation concepts. 
1943. 26p. Free. Preflight Aeronautics Program, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Admin., Dept. of Commerce, Wash., D.C. 


Wings around the World—list of aviation books for boys and 
girls, prepared by Children’s Books Com. of Madison Schools. 
1943. 6p. 5¢; quantity discounts. Dept. of Curric., 351 W. 
Wilson St., Madison 3, Wis. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Canada—The War and After—Study outlines on Canadian 
problems. 1942. 78p. 60¢. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


China’s Gifts to the West—first of a series intended as a 
contribution to the friendlier understanding of Asia on the 
part of Americans. 2nd ed., 1942. 48p. 35¢. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Pl. N.W., Wash., D.C. 





The First Four Years—Britain’s war record. 1943. sop. Free. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., N.Y. 


Fun and Festival among America’s Peoples—programs, 
games, folk songs, foods. 1943. 48p. 25¢. Friendship Press, 156 
sth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


The Land of the Polish People by Eric P. Kelly. Written for 
children. 1943. 72p. $2. Frederick A. Stokes Co., c/o J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our Neighbors in North Africa, vol. IX, No. 1, of Building 
America, published by NEA Dept. of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 1943. 31p. 30¢. Americana*Corp., 2 W. 45th 
St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


United We Stand—aims to interpret all the United Nations 
to each other and especially to Americans. 1943. 366p. $2.50. 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, Mass. 


Unknown Country—the story of Czechoslovakia. 1943. 96p. 
10¢. Inter-Allied Pubs., 156 5th Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


VISUAL AIDS 


A Bibliography of Literature and Visual Aids—for study 
of forest resources and their conservation. 1943. 9p. Free. 
American Forest Products Industries Inc., 1319 18th St. N.W,, 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


50 War Poster Labels. 1o¢ a sheet. Artists for Victory, ror 
Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


Global Atlas of the World at War—32 colored maps, 
statistics, World War II chronology, airplane silhouettes. 1943. 
48p. 25¢. World Pub. Co., 2231 W. rroth St., Cleveland. 


War Geography Atlas, with 29 maps. 1943. 48p. 15¢. Amer- 
ican Edn. Press, 400 S. Front St., Columbus. 


The World We Want To Live In—a 16 mm. or 35 mm. sound 
film, ro minutes long. Useful for highschool, college, PTA. No 
rental cost except shipping charges. Requests should be made 
at least two weeks in advance of date it is to be used. Natl. 
Conf. of Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


WAR AND THE CURRICULUM 


Adapting the Highschool to Wartime and Postwar Needs. 
Modern School Curriculum Series, No. 1, College of Education, 
Univ. of Minn. 1943. 53p. 50¢. Univ. of Minn. Press, Minne- 
apolis. 

Redirection of the School Program in Wartime—Md. 
School Bulletin, Dec. 1942. Based on war policy report of 
Educational Policies Commission. 1942. 149p. 60¢. State Dept. 
of Education, Baltimore, Md. 


Student Life—z4p. pictorial magazine (monthly, Oct.-May) 
of material written by highschool students, describing school 
activities and programs in wartime. $1 a year; quantity dis- 
counts. Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 

Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary School—( 1943, 


64p. $1). Wartime Social Studies in the Secondary School 
(1943, 64p. $1). Natl. Council for Social Studies, NEA. 


YOUTH AND THE WAR 
National Parent-Teacher—official magazine of the NCPT. 
10 issues a year, $1. Of special interest to parent and teacher 
in wartime. Natl. Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 S. 


Mich. Blvd., Chicago. 


Senior Girl Scouting in Wartime—outlining 11 war service 
projects and programs. 1943. 63p. 25¢. Girl Scouts, 155 E. 
44th St., NY., NY. 

The U. S. Junior Citizens Service Corps. OCD Pub. 3622— 
for boys and girls under 16. 1943. 20p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 
Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls under 18. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Pub. 289. 1943. 16p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 
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The Peoples Schools in War 


Wartime Conferences 


HIS WINTER, since its members cannot 
Aes to a great national convention, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
jstrators is going to the members. War- 
time regional conferences will be held as 
follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12 

Atlanta—February 15-17 

New York—February 22-24 

Chicago—February 28-March 1 

Kansas City—March 8-10 

California—To be determined 

Since these conferences must be held 
in hotel ballrooms, with limited seating 
capacity, attendance will be confined to 
persons holding 1944 membership cards 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The programs, all of which will be 
similar in pattern, will be built around 
the theme, “The People’s Schools in 
War and Peace.” The tentative program 
of the first conference at Seattle is as 
follows: 

MONDAY, JANUARY 10 
ALL DAY—Registration 


MONDAY, JANUARY 10, 2:15 PM 

The People’s Schools: A National View 

Presiding—Worth McClure, superintend- 
ent of schools, Seattle, Wash.; president 
of the Association 

MORALE FOR A FREE WoRLD, The Message 
of the 1944 Yearbook—L. John Nuttall, 
Jr., superintendent of schools, Salt Lake 


City, Utah 


on Education, AASA 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A REORGAN- 
IZED wortp—Frederick M. Hunter, 
chancellor, State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 


MONDAY, JANUARY 10, 8:00 PM 


The People’s Schools: An International 
View 

THE SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN CARRY ON— 
President McClure’s report of his ob- 
servations in the British Isles 

EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE'S PEACE—Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11, 9:30 AM 
Free Schools for a Free People 

FINANCING AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 
POSTWAR ECONOMY—John K. Norton, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

PROTECTING HOME RULE IN AMERICAN EDU- 
caTion—Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Wash. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11, 2:15 PM 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11, 8:00 PM 
The People’s Schools: Today and 
Tomorrow 
TODAY'S CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


—Sherwood D. Shankland, executive 


secretary, American Association of 
School Administrators, Washington, 
D.C. 


and Peace 





President Worth McClure 


READ] USTING THE SCHOOL SERVICE TO POST- 
war NEEDS—W. Howard Pillsbury, 


superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 9:30 AM 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 2:15 PM 
What's Right with the Schools in 1944 


SCHOOL CITADELS OF DEMOCRACY—Rex Put- 
nam, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Salem, Oregon 

TRAINING WORKERS FOR WAR INDUSTRIES— 
O. B. Badger, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Portland, Oregon 

PRESERVING AMERICA’S INTELLECTUAL AND 
SPIRITUAL HERITAGE—Arthur B. Langlie, 
governor of the State of Washington 


FROM THE CHILDREN’S MEDAL BOOKS OF THE YEAR 





An illustration by Robert Lawson from “Adam of the 
Road” by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking, 1942, $2), latest 
Newbery Medal Book. This medal is awarded for the year’s 
most distinguished contribution to children’s literature. 


An illustration from “The Little House” by Virginia Lee 
Burton (Houghton, 1942, $1.75), the latest Caldecott Medal 


Book. This award is given each year for the best picture 
book for children. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Arizona—Paul E. Hollister, T. D. Ro- 
mero, Howard M. Soule, James I. Stewart 

ArKansas—Forrest Rozzell 

Cattrornia—George J. Doherty, Ray 
W. Johnson, Beulah T. Knight, Arthur V. 
Shearer, F. B. Zimmerman 

Connecticut—Julia H. Bartman, Flor- 
ence L. Maxwell 

Detaware—David M. Green 

District or CoLtumBia—Edwin P. Hein- 
rich, Harold H. Roth 

Fioripa—Sara Ferguson 

I:trwots—Marian Smith, Lester J. Soucie 

InpIANA—Hazel B. Kuetemeier 

Kentucky—Heman H. McGuire 

Massacuusetts—Fred E. Ellis 

Micuican—Violet Cass 

NesraskKA—E. W. Friesen, Frank C. 
Heinisch, Beulah I. Hilblink 

New Mexico—Julian W. Caton, Ru- 
dolph A. Knudsen 

New Yorx—David G. Salten 

NortH Carotrna—J. L. Crawford, 
Glenn Monroe Tucker 

Oxnto—Emma_ Buchanan, Helen G. 
Hawkins, Charles Ward Hunsicker, Verna 
Elizabeth Keller, David E. Shupp 

Orecon—Joseph I. Hall 

PENNsYLVANIA—Sara F. Baum, Grace 
M. Hays 

Utran—Glenn E. Snow 

VermMont—Arthur John Holden, Jr. 

Vircrntra—Aline Anderson, Jesse H. 
Binford, E. S. Brinkley 

Wasutncton—Robert A. Clement, Wes- 
ley J. Crum, Van W. Emerson, Don Hugh 
Glenn, J. V. Helm, Elizabeth Neterer, 
Joseph H. Temby, Lester C. Wolfley 

Wisconstn—Fred G. Bishop, William 
Milne 

Canapa—Cleo Campbell. 


NEA IN ACTION 


The Muskogee Case 


yy THe Muskocee Teacuers Defense 
Committee is now organized ‘and is accept- 
ing financial contributions to the fund 
which will guarantee that Miss Kate 
Frank, discharged by the Muskogee (Okla- 
homa) schoolboard presumably because of 
her activities as president of the local class- 
room teachers association, may continue 
her work as a professional leader in Okla- 
homa. 


Members of this Defense Committee are 
H. B. Allman, chairman, NEA Tenure 
Committee; Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, mem- 
ber, executive committee, Defense Com- 
mission; Myrtle Hooper Dahl, member, 
NEA board of trustees; A. C. Flora, past 
president, NEA; Grace M. Hultman, presi- 
dent, Southern Section, California De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; Ernest 
O. Melby, chancellor, University of Mon- 
tana; C. Marguerite Morse, NEA State 
Director for Florida; Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman, Defense Commission; Mabel 
Studebaker, president, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; W. W. Trent, 
West Virginia State Superintendent of 
Free Schools; and Robert Wyatt, secretary, 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 

Secretary Donald DuShane of the De- 
fense Commission and Hilda Maehling of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
are serving as executive officers of the com- 
mittee and will be glad to receive contri- 
butions to help in this important case 
which involves the rights of teachers to 
maintain an active and independent class- 
room teachers organization and to par- 
ticipate in the political activities of their 
community. 


1944 Representative Assembly 


Sy Tue 1944 Representative AssEMBLY 
of the NEA will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, July 5 and 6, 1944. The 
Executive Committee and Board of Trus- 
tees of the Association will meet July 3, 
and the Board of Directors July 4. Pro- 
vision has been made for Departments 
which wish to have business meetings to 
meet on July 4. After the Representative 
Assembly, which will be similar to the 
one held last year at Indianapolis, there 
will be an NEA Informal Conference on 
July 7. The Executive Committee and 
Board of Trustees will meet on July 8. 


Policies Commission 


sv TWENTY EXPERTS ON VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION, called together by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, met 
on October 27-28, 1943, with members of 
the Educational Policies Commission staff 
to make suggestions on the Commission’s 
forthcoming report, Education For All 
American Youth. 

The Bulletin of the American Library 
Association will review Education and the 
People’s Peace and suggest to librarians in 





schools and public libraries how they may 
help in distributing information about the 
relation of education to the peace. 

An editorial in the Montgomery (Ala- 
bama) Advertiser asserts that in Education 
and the People’s Peace, “the Educational 
Policies Commission has formulated the 
most valid, concrete, appealing plan yet 
evolved” for establishing a lasting peace 
after the war is won. 


SSSSSSSTCSSSSS SSE SRSSSeeeeeeeeseeeeesE See eeeeeeerarnnsy 


CHRISTMAS 
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Unchanging Christmas 


Some things there are that never change, 
And Christmas Day is one of them, 
From it alone our hopes can stem. 

Tho black the clouds, it is not strange 

That Christmas calls where’er men range, 


In lonely vigils of the night, 
Mid roar of bombs and crash of guns 
And all the hate that daily stuns 
The mind and numbs the heart in fright— 
Still brightly burns the Christmas light. 


Thru ages past that light has shone, 
In peace and war the bells have rung 
And Christmas carols have been sung. 
I hear them now thru gloom and groan— 
The Christmas chimes in glad, clear tone! 


I care not what the present shows— 
How seeming strong the tyrants are— 
Above the tumult from afar 

I see the light that steady glows, 

I hear the voice that stronger grows— 


Angelic hosts proclaiming peace 
On earth, goodwill to all mankind— 
In these familiar strains I find 
A living faith that wars shall cease, 
And love and righteousness increase. 
—Cuarces REIGNER 
WARTIME ACTIVITIES 
Credit for Summer Work Given 
by Highschool 
yy Accorpinc to Superintendent A. E. 
Claggett, in order to meet the need of 
workers in a critical area, Oakwood High- 
school, Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
offering one-half highschool credit to girls 


.and boys who took employment during 


the summer. In order to receive the one- 
half credit they were required to work at 
least 135 hours and to report on the work 
done. In September 1943 a summary of 
reports received showed that 81 pupils 
employed in factory, store, and on farms 
had worked a total of 33,080 hours and 
had earned approximately $20,000. Aver- 
age number of hours was 407; lowest was 
150, and the highest was 655. The summer 
period lasted 13 weeks. 
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A New Angle 


for Your Christmas Tree 


ak Members of the 
plane and solid ge- 
ometry classes of 
Rapid City, South 
Dakota, taught by 
Miss Florence 
Krieger, each year 
decorate the Christ- 
mas tree in the 
highschool lobby, 
with penetrating 
cubes, pyramids, 
original solids, crys- 
tal solids, and other 
geometrical figures. 





Not Rationing Learning 


yy Teacners of Logan Demonstration 
School, Philadelphia, planned with their 
children for a wise use of the time when 
school would be closed for rationing. As- 
signments, made on a voluntary basis, in- 
cluded work in the skills according to the 
needs of the individual; reading for en- 
joyment; visiting museums, historic places, 
and parks; and serving in the home and 
community. The results reflect keen satis- 
faction on the part of the students who 
learned to work independently and con- 
structively in their leisure, and on the part 
of the parents who were invited to cooper- 
ate—Alice K. Liveright, principal. 

Four dozen boys and girls in the com- 
mercial department of the Salida, Colo- 
rado, schools voluntered to issue Ration 
Book No. 4, so that schools would not have 
to be closed during that time. They issued 
the books in three days, with “school as 
usual.” Not a person had to wait in line 
and not a book was lost.—L. A. Barrett, 
superintendent of schools. 


War Stamp Window Washers 


yy Our stupents wash windows in the 
community for one 1o¢ war stamp a 
window. The plan, for which I serve as 
“booking agent,” helps beautify homes 
and helps students earn money for war 
bonds, which they appreciate more than 
those bought by their parents—L. H. 
Gallagher, Clinton (N.Y.) Central School. 


A Poem from Alaska 


vy “Last summer as Alaskan delegate to 
the NEA convention,” writes Sara J. Fern- 
ald, “I was met on every hand with the 
question, “What are your students like?’ 
Because of that interest, I am sending 
these poems written by students of my 
English classes in the Sitka Highschool.” 
Among poems enclosed was this one: 


From whence come all these bloody wars? 
Why rage the nations one against 
Another, torturing suffering men, 
And tearing limb from limb their still 
Young bodies over quarrels that seem 
To be of kings and powers, of lords 
And emperors of foreign lands? 

Yet is it from these powers wars are 
Conceived? Or is it all because 

Of petty wants, desires, and lusts— 
Our selfishness? We’re pious as saints 
On Sunday, giving gold to the poor 
And needy; to Chinese fighting 

Their battles in a far off land; 

But lift we not a finger in 

Secrecy to help our neighbor. 

We let our coins fall with a loud 
Resounding clank in off’ring plates. 


—Keith Wittmeyer 


POSTWAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Cartels and the Peace 


sS& Senator Hartey M. Kitcore on No- 
vember 3 spoke before the Senate on 
cartels: “What good does it do the world 
for the governments to sit down at peace 
tables and to work out fine political mech- 
anisms if they leave the instruments of 
economic and technical power in the hands 
of unrestrained private individuals and 
corporations? 

“Cartel arrangements are not only un- 
democratic; they are anti-democratic. They 
are never subject to ratification or exami- 
nation by the people. 

“If we are to have a people’s peace after 
the.victory has been won; if the free people 
of the world are not to be deprived of the 
fruits of their victory; if our children are 
to enjoy the Four Freedoms which we have 
by strength of arms and sacrifices of our 
valiant youth sought to attain for them; 


then cartels and monopolies with their 
secret, strangling agreements and treaties 
must be eliminated from the earth.” 


World Citizenship 


yy THE WORLD CITIZENSHIP MOVEMENT, 
launched three years ago, has spread until 
there are 150 groups in forty-two states. 
The movement is still in its infancy, but 
the effort to create an effective plan for 
world cooperation is progressing rapidly. 
We need world citizenship to prevent 
future wars, eradicate racial prejudices, 
organize a world community. For informa- 
tion about the World Citizenship Move- 
ment, write to 160 E. College St., Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Two-Thirds Senate Vote on 
Treaties? 


sc REPRESENTATIVE JAMES PriEst oF TEN- 
NESSEE has proposed a_ constitutional 
amendment which would provide for 
ratification of treaties by a simple majority 
of the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives. The Constitution now provides for 
ratification by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate. This has been criticized on the 
ground that it enables as few as 33 Sena- 
tors who have been elected for relatively 
long terms to block action which may be 
favored by the President, by a large major- 
ity of the House of Representatives, and 
by a substantial majority of the Senate. 
Passage of the amendment would require 
approval of three-fourths of the states. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


An Immediate Best Seller 


¥y By spectaL rEQuEST, the patriotic pieces 
contained in Selections for Memorizing, 
Grades 1 to 9, inclusive, have been brought 
together in a single Personal Growth Leaf- 
let 4297, “Patriotic Selections for Memo- 
rizing.” This single leaflet contains: 


Grade I—The Pledge to the Flag 
Grade II—There Are Many Flags 
Grade 11]—Our Flag 
Young America 
Grade IV—America 
Grade V—The American's Creed 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
Grade VI—America the Beautiful 
Preamble to the Constitution 
Grade VII—The Ship of State 
God Give Us Men 
Grade VIII—Patriotism 
High Flight 
Grade IX—A Prayer for America 


Leaflets are one cent each in quantities 
of 25 or more, cash with order. No orders 
accepted for less than 25¢. Order from the 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Children Like ..... 


yy Tue association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has recently published four unusually 
attractive mimeographed bulletins for use 
with children. The series includes Songs 
Children Like, Stories Children Like, 
Games Children Like, and Toys Children 
Like. Each sells for 20¢ and may’ be ob- 
tained from the ACE, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Where Do You Stand? 


too percent—I did. 
go percent—I will. 
80 percent—I can. 
70 percent—I think I can. : 
60 percent—I might. 
50 percent—I think I might. 
40 percent—I should like to. 
30 percent—I wish I could. 
20 percent—I don’t think I can. 
to percent—I can’t. 
© percent—I won’t. 


—sent in by Technical Sergeant Harold 
W. Walke. 


Nine Rules for Fair Play 


¥yTHE FoLLow1ne ru-Es for fair play in 
intercultural relations were prepared by a 
minister, a priest, and a rabbi for the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews: 

[1] Respect the cultural sincerity and in- 
tegrity of other groups. 

[2] Be sensitive to the accumulations of 
tradition in other groups. 

[3] Read and appreciate the literature, 
arts, and philosophy of other groups. 

[4] Cultivate at least a few deep, per- 
sonal friendships with members of other 
groups. 

[5] Think of other groups in terms of 
the best individuals they produce. 

[6] Deal with each individual accord- 
ing to his capacities and graces, not ac- 
cording to a stereotyped label society may 
have put on his group or faith. 

[7] Work with people of other cultures, 
not for them. 

[8] Make the adventure for truth, 
beauty, and goodness a mutual enterprise, 
inclusive of all cultures. 

[9] Temper your own group-drive with 
a civilized regard for the rights and liber- 
ties of other groups. 





FINANCE AND SALARIES - 


Swine versus Children 


s¢ THE OWNER OF A LARGE FARM wrote to 
an A. and M. college, requesting help in 


re 
IX The officers of the 


National Education Associ- 
ation and members of the 
headquarters staff extend 
Christmas greetings to each 
member of the Association 
and to the host of friends 


of the profession. 


the selection of a good man “to direct the 
hog division of the farm.” The professor 
addressed recommended either of two men 
for the position—one, capable, well-trained 
in animal husbandry, experienced, and 
available only at a high salary; the other, 
less able, not so well trained, and inexpe- 
rienced, but available at a low salary. The 
farmer wrote back: “Send me the first 
man. I have pure-bred hogs.” 

A few months later the professor re- 
ceived another letter from the same man, 
who was a member of the local school- 
board, asking for advice in the selection 
of a teacher. The farmer was given a 
choice of two persons, as before. He 
wrote this time, “Send us the one with less 
training and ability. We can’t afford the 
other one.” 

What a commentary on values! Yet 
among the children who were receiving 
less consideration than the hogs, were po- 
tential doctors who might later treat the 
farmer’s illnesses, the lawyers who would 
defend his case at the bar, the officials who 
would direct the affairs of his state, the 
merchants with whom he would do busi- 
ness, and other citizens who would partic- 
ipate in community life, positively or nega- 
tively. If some of the latter group later 
became thieves who stole his hogs, because 
they had been shortchanged in their right 
to an education that would have enabled 
them to go where their minds gave them 
a right to go, who was partially respon- 
sible? 

—Ruth Coyner, associate professor of 
education, George Washington University. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


President Joynes Honored 


yx Tue Norrotk Crry ScHootsoarp, Nor- 
folk Education Association, and Principals 
Association honored Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
Norfolk principal and NEA president, at a 
reception on November 10. 





States Accept NEA Membership 
Quotas 


3 Tue response of the various state asso. 
ciations in accepting NEA membership 
quotas for 1943-44 as recommended by the 
Representative Assembly and the Execy. 
tive Committee is most encouraging, It 


means much for state associations to accept . 


increased responsibility for strengthening 
the national. It means much for state and 
local associations to accept definite quotas 
or goals and to work steadfastly for their 
achievement. As this JourNAL goes to press, 
the following 29 states have acce 
quotas which call for INCREASES in 
membership as indicated after each state, 
totalling 88,496 members: 


Alabama 2,215 Minnesota 5,194 
Arizona 354 Missouri 45145 
Arkansas 2,214 Montana 1,370 
California 5,955 New Mexico go8 
Delaware 291 North Dakota 964 
Dist. of Col. 746 Ohio 5,835 
Georgia 3,154 Oregon 1,411 
Idaho 1,133 Pennsylvania 10,574 
Illinois 6,188 South Car. 3,738 
lowa 4.997 Tennessee 3,801 
Kansas 3.448 Utah 437 
Kentucky 2,045 Virginia 1,771 
Maine 1,380 Washington 2,055 
Maryland 2.471 West Virginia 2,225 
Massachusetts 7,477 


The effectiveness of each state in raising 
its quota will depend largely on the plan 
of campaign and on persistent followup. 
It is important to distribute the state quota 
among various subdivisions of the state so 
as to fix responsibility in each. Before 
doing this, a substantial safety factor 
should be added to the quota, 


About Your Journal 


yy GovERNMENTAL REQUIREMENTS for re 
duction of use of paper have required the 
closest estimates of JouRNAL press runs. 
Increases in membership undoubtedly will 
exceed the number of additional copies of 
fall issues of Tue Journat which have 
been printed. It is possible, therefore, that 
some new members whose dues are fe 
ceived in late November and in December 
will not receive THe Journat until the 
January issue is printed. 


Department of Higher Education 


yv Tue Conference of Presidents of State 
Universities, meeting in Chicago on Octo 
ber 22-23, adopted resolutions favoring the 
recent reestablishment of the NEA De 
partment of Higher Education. 


Classroom Teachers Department 


yy Presiwent Maser Stupesaker has just 
returned from a field trip in the state of 
Washington, where [Cont. on page A-138] 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


PUBLICATIONS LIST 


This list includes most of the major pub- 
lications of the National Education Associa- 
tion and its departments and committees 

blished during the last decade and cur- 
rently available in stock. All items are classi- 
fied under subjectmatter headings. Figures 
or letters in parentheses ( ) after each 
item indicate the agency which issued the 
publication. The key on page 282 will en- 
able the user to identify the agency issuing 
each publication. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Limits of Academic Freedom, The. 1939. 32p. 


Bae 25¢ 
* ADMINISTRATION 
Activities of the Principal. Eighth Yearbook. 
1929. 400p. (10) $1 
Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom 


Teachers. Part I: The Selection and Appoint- 

ment of Teachers. January 1932. 34p. (RB) 25¢ 
Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom 

Teachers. Part Il: The Retention, Promotion, 

and Improvement of Teachers. March 1932. 


48p. (RB) 25¢ 
Administrative Practices in Secondary Schools. 
Jan, 1942, 138p. (22) $1 


Articulation of the Units of American Education, 


The. Seventh Yearbook. 1929. 616p. (2) $1 
Critical Problems in School Administration, 
Twelfth Yearbook. 1934. 384p. (2) $1 
Educational Leadership. Eleventh Yearbook. 1933. 
$32p. (2) $1 
Finance and Business Administration. April 1941. 
114p. (5) $1 
Five Unifying Factors in American Education. 
Ninth Yearbook. 1931. 544p. (2) $1 
Good Administration Precedes Good Supervi- 
sion. Ninth Yearbook. 1930. 604p. (10)...... $1 
Official Report of the Convention Never Held. 
1943. 224p. (2) $1 
Organization and Administration of *Education. 
Oct. 1940. 104p. (5) $1 


Organization, Administration, and Supervision 
of Education. Oct. 1943. 88p. (5) $1 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
American Education Week is observed annually from 
Sunday thru Saturday of the week in which Armistice 
Day falls. Materials are prepared each year to as- 
sist schools in this observance. Packets for the various 
school levels together with posters, leaflets, and 
stickers are among the materials prepared. These 
publications are ready each year by September 1. 
A special price list is available each year from the 
National Education Association after August 1. (DP) 


ART EDUCATION 
Art in School and Life. 16p. (PGL #111—See 
heading ‘‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 
Record of the Conventions at Saint Louis and 
Milwaukee. 1940, 352p. (7) $1.50 
Record of the Conventions at Atlantic City and 
Boston. 1941. 178p. (7) $1.25 
Record of the Conventions at San Francisco and 


Denver. 1942. 157p. (7) . $1.25 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Films for the Teaching of Democracy. April 1941. 
(Mimeo.) 27p. (RD) . 25¢ 
Motion Pictures in Sports. 1939. 36p. (1)...... 25¢ 
Radio and the Classroom. 1941. 98p. (10)..... 75¢ 
BUILDINGS 
Nation's School Building Needs, The. Jan. 1935. 
36p. (RB) . 25¢ 


Schoolground Beautification. 16p. (PGL #77— 
See heading ‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 

School Plant and Equipment, The. Oct. 1938. 
128p. (5) $1 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
Code of the Good American, The. 16p. (PGL 
##62—-See heading ‘‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 
Crime Prevention Through Education, Sept. 1932. 
76p. (RB) ri@h teed et 25¢ 
Education for Character. Part I: The Social and 
Psychological Background. March 1934. 40p. 


(RB) Set. ess SO 
Education for Character. Part Il: Improving the 
School Program. May 1934. 64p. (RB)...... 25¢ 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
First Five Years of Life, The. 16p. (PGL 
#181—See heading ‘‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 
Growth and Development. Dec. 1941. 143p. (5). $1 
Mental and Physical Development. Feb. 1939. 
142p. (5) 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Edu- 

cation. Fourteenth Yearbook. 1941. 395p. (16). $2 
American Citizens Handbook, The. 1941. 416p. 

(MB) + pate 
Education and the Morale of a Free People. 

SE SR ED nc eb ks +. s REE Gene .. 10¢ 
Elementary Schools: The Frontline of Democ- 

racy. Twenty-Second Yearbook. 1943. 352p. (10) $2 
Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Casebook 

of Civie Education. 1940. 486p. (EPC) $1 
Where Stands Your School. Nov. 1940. 20p. 


GN oi bodc acne s 355505 ees 10¢ 
COMMENCEMENTS 
Vitalized Commencement Manual. Published an- 
nually on or about Jan. 1. (DP)............. 50¢ 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Consumer Cooperatives. 1940. 40p. (B)........ 25¢ 
My Part in This War. 1943. 96p. (22)..... 25¢ 
Report of the Committee on Cooperatives. 1938. 
32p. (B) R 15¢ 
Wartime Consumer Education. Nov. 1942. 120p. 
CE ck wine Gehipiiaem sate th < «9 ca dade tel $1 
CREDIT UNIONS 
Credit Unions: The Cooperative Finance Move- 
ment. 1943. 46p. (C) ie te os dis 
How To Organize Teacher Credit Unions. 1940. 
ay Beare eS cuss 15¢ 


Status of Teacher Credit Unions. 1939. 48p. (C) 25¢ 


CURRICULUM: GENERAL 
Appraising the Elementary-School Program. 
Sixteenth Yearbook. 1937. 432p. (10) : ae 
Changing Curriculum, The. Tenth Yearbook. 
1937. 339p. (16) . $2.25 
Development of the High School Curriculum, 
The. Sixth Yearbook. 1928. 584p. (2).. ae 
Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary- 
School Child. Eighteenth Yearbook. 1939. 480p. 
(10) $2 
Fine and Applied Arts, Commercial Education, 
and Home and Family Living. Oct. 1941. Part 
1. 54p. (5) . 75¢ 
Junior High School Curriculum, The. Fifth Year- 
book. 1927. 562p. (2) : $1 
Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child. 
Nineteenth Yearbook. 1940. 510p. (10).. $2 
Nation at Work on the Public School Curricu- 
lum, The. Fourth Yearbook. 1926. 560p. (2) $1 
Present-day Curriculum Challenges. Dec 1940. 
120p. (22) $1 
Socializing Experiences in the Elementary 
School. Fourteenth Yearbook. 1935. 415p. (10) $1.50 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
Calling the Youth of the Nation, 1941. 32p. 
(EPC) Single copies free. Additional copies.... 10¢ 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy, 


The. 8008. B88e; (RPC)... cd ees. oe 50¢ 
Education and Economic Well-Being in American 
Democracy. 1940. 227p. (EPC)...........+.- 50¢ 


Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 
Theo. 1088.. 15ie. GRIP inthe ccksiectss de 50¢ 

Teaching Materials on the Defense of Democracy. 
1941. (EPC) $1 per set of 6 pamphlets or single 
copies at 20¢ each. 

Unique Function of Education in American De- 
mocracy, The. 1937. 129p. (EPC)........... 50¢ 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Pertinent Problems of Equal Opportunity. June 
nen... diy GRD.......5<sscuduececseeee ... 25¢ 
Frogress and Problems in Equal Pay for Equal 
Wiest. :. 3008... Bite: 4G. < ..0k60)<cte ode . 25¢ 
Protecting the Employment Status of Women. 
RODE: Sic IN « dp. chiges nace. cccet teen taeel 25¢ 


Ethics for Teachers—The New NEA Code. 16p. 
(PGL 3#135—See heading ‘Personal Growth 
Leaflets”’) 

Ethics in the Teaching Profession. (Codes of 
State and National Educational Associations.) 
1939. (Mimeo.) 24p. (RD)...........-..++- 15¢ 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Education of Exceptional Children and Mi- 


nority Groups. June 1941, 114p. (5)......... $1 
High-School Methods with Slow Learners. Oct. 
ee Bl M8 25¢ 
High-School Methods with Superior Students. 
Beet, BOO. Ale. CROs since cateaweddnae xtc 25¢ 
FEDERAL AID 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Public Schools. 
WOGE, Sie.’ Cit  § « sackcseuhacr eer aese kas 25¢ 


Efforts of the States to Support Education: As 
Related to Adequacy and Ability, The. May 
ne ae, > chee Y .. 50¢ 

Federal Aid for Education: A Review of Per 
tinent Facts. Sept. 1942. 30p. (RB)...... sia) a 

Federal Support for Education: The Issues and 
the Facts. Sept. 1937. 32p. (RB)....... Fg 

Relationship of the Federal Government to th 
Education of Youth of Seconcary School Age, 

, Sy yen opie 10¢ 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Financing Public Education. Jan. 1937. 5S6p. 
(RB) Joos ivendterers erg 
School Costs and State Expenditures, 1930-1939. 
May 1941. S6p. (RB)...... ee! ety 
State School Finance Systems. Nov. 1942. 44p. 
GREP * acd woh STR. baa oc theseieaediee * 25¢ 
School Finance Systems: Summaries Describing 
Plan of State Support for Schools in 48 States. 
1941-42. (RD) .. i & I ayy ob be $2 
47 states revised since June 1941; other states 
in preparation. Summary for single state, 5¢. 
State Aid to Private Schools. 1943. (Mimeo.) 
34p. (RD) BORE 
Support of Education in Wartime, The. Sept. 
ho. ee | See 10¢ 
Tax Legislation Affecting State School Reve- 
nues, 1934-38. May 1939. 64p. (RB)......... 25¢ 
Why Schools Cost More. May 1938. 56p. (RB).. 25¢ 
GUIDANCE 
Bibliographies Relating to Dean’s Work. Annu- 
ally. 1933-38. (20)..... 15¢ 


Counseling and the Changing Secondary-School 
Curriculum. May 1940. 116p. (22).. $1 
Dean of Girls in the High School, The. 1938. 


12p. (20) Ls (aan ie 
Dean of Women in the Institution of Higher 
Learning, The. 1938. 16p. (20).............. 5¢ 


Essential Guidance in Wartime for Secondary 
School Administrators. Oct. 1943. 144p. (22) $1 

From High School to College. March 1938. 64p. 
CRD: wae actrees sc 08s. bei pT eae 

Getting Ready for Induction. 1943. 30p. (22)... 10¢ 
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Guide to Guidance, Vol, III. Annotated bibliog- 


raphy of 1940 publications on guidance. 1941. 
I i Sat cece aUEIS on a Since wit bo 6a. +. 4,60 $1 
Guide to Guidance, Vol. IV. Annotated bibliog- 
raphy of 1941 publications on guidance. 1942. 
4 hi a ere $1 
Guide to Guidance, Vol. V. Aunetetad bibliog- 
raphy of 942 publications on guidance. 1943. 
A Pe eee . $l 
Head Resident on College and University Cem- 
puses, The. 1940. 12p. (20).............. 10¢ 
Orientation of Freshmen in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 1942. 25p. (20)............ 25¢ 
Orientation of Freshmen in Secondary Schools. 
i PR ost takcavcaesstestae- 25¢ 
Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counselling. 
EE $1 


Your Life in the Making. 16p. (PGL #1—See 
heading ‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


Athletics for Girls. 1933. 16p. (AC).......... 10¢ 
Classroom Growth Record. Wall chart 19” x 24” 
Se! oe ee | 
Doctor Answers Senne ‘Practical @ucsticns on 
Menstruation, The. 1937. 10p. (1) .. 154 
Fit to Teach. Ninth Yearbook. 1938. 276p. (9).. $1 


Girl’s Athletic Association Handbook, The. 
1942. 20p. (1) 25¢ 
Health Education. Second Revision. 1941. 368p. 
(F) ; $1.50 
Health Inspection of School Children. 1933. 
I ne diene <a 10¢ 
Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. 1942. 
544p. (2) ee $2 
Health Trends in Secondary Education. 1931. 
l6ip. (AC) ; ars $1 
History and Functions of National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 1941. 3ip. (1) 25¢ 
Home and School Cooperation for the Health of 
School Children. 1937. 32p. (F) 20¢ 
Influence of Social and Economic Factors on the 
Health of the School Child. 1932. 144p. (AC) 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.25 
Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys. 
es: rr : 10¢ 
Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. 1940. 70p. (F) 15¢ 
Nurse in the School: An Interpretation, The. 
1940. 40p. (F) ee 20¢ 
Open Air Classrooms. 1937. 14p. (F)....... 10¢ 
Play Day—The Spirit of Sport. 1929. 77p. (AC) 35¢ 
Public Health Aspects of Dental Decay in Chil- 
dren. 1930. 121p. (AC) Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.25 
School Health Policies. 1935. 64p. (F) 20¢ 


Signs of Health in Childhood. 1934. 33p. (AC). 20¢ 
Special Events in the Physical Education Pro- 


gram. 1939. 44p. (1)... ‘ 50¢ 
Sports Articles Reprinted. 1941. 40p. Looseleaf. 

(1) ‘ i, oo 25¢ 
Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women. 

1937. S6p. (1) .. - 60¢ 
Teaching Unit for Tennis Type ‘Games, A. 1939. 

16p. (1) 25¢ 


Weighing School Children por Nutritionel Status 
Measurement. 1930. 16p. (AC) 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Go Forth and Teach. An oration by Horace 
Mann, and other materials. 1937. 148p (MB) 50¢ 
History of Education and Comparative Educa- 


tion. Oct. 1939. 116p. (5) $1 
Horace Mann at Antioch. 1938. 608p. (MB) $2 
Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals. 1936. 150p. 

(MB) P ath ‘ : : . 25¢ 
Life of Horace idee. (Facsimile of 1865 Edi- 

Se) Soe. Ge iidin. nw. cadens. $2 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Studies in Intercultural Edu- 
395p. (16) $2 


Americans All: 
ration. Fourteenth Yearbook. 1941. 


Bibliography of the Far East. Jan. 1942. 
(Mimeo.) 26p. (RD) ce pes eel 3 10¢ 
Canada. Sample units of work for elementary 
schools. Feb. 1943. (Mimeo.) 23p. (RD)..... 15¢ 
For These Americas. 1940. 15p. (EPC)........ 10¢ 
Latin American Backgrounds; A Bibliography of 
714 References. Oct. 1941. 48p. (RD)....... 25¢ 
Organizations Interested in International Rela- 
tions. Sept. 1939. 60p. (RB)................ 25¢ 
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Promoting International Cooperation thru Edu- 


cation. 1938. 32p. (G).. 25¢ 
Promoting World Goodwill in High Schools and 

thru the Activities of Teachers Organizations. 

1940. 40p. (G) .. 25¢ 
Unity Through Understanding. Study Manual to 

accompany Americans All. (See first item this 

section.) 1942. 32p. (16) . 25¢ 
(See also ‘‘Postwar Education.’’) 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
Foreign Languages in School and Life. 16p. 

(PGL #117—See heading ‘Personal Growth 

Leaflets.’’) 

Language Arts and Fine Arts. April 1943. 141p. 

(5) $1 
Language Arts, The. April 1940. 102p. (5) $l 
Language Arts in the Elementary School. Twen- 

tieth Yearbook. 1941. 442p. (10) eet. dae Oe 

LEGISLATION 
Aids in Bill Drafting. Nov. 1942. (Mimeo.) 31p. 
SEE uit geh b - han ere g tle Aheah nh Hole owt 15¢ 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 
Schools and Public Libraries Working Together 
in School Library Service. 1941. 64p. (H) 25¢ 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
Essentials of Mental Health. 16p. (PGL 2109 

—See heading ‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 

Mental Health in the Classroom. Thirteenth 

Yearbook. 1940. 304p. (16) $2 
Mental Hygiene and Health Education. Dec. 

1940. 126p. (5) $1 
Personality Adjustment of the Elementary- 

School Child. Fifteenth Yearbook. 1936. 448p. 

Oa eye eee ee ere $2 


PERIODICALS 
Address correspondence to the department issuing the 
periodical at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 

6, D. C., unless another address is given. 

Adult Education Bulletin. Department of Adult Edu- 
cation. Six issues per year. Annual fee for member- 
ship in the Department $1.50 including $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Bulletin. 

Building America. Pictorial study units on modern 


problems. Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Eight issues per year. Subscription, 
$2.25. 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Eight issues per year. With $3 
membership fee. 

Educational Leadership. Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Eight issues per year. 
With $4 membership fee; subscription, $3. 

Educational S¢reen. Department of Visual Instruction. 
Ten issues per year. With $2 membership fee. N. 
L. Greene, Editor, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, II. 

Elementary Garden Graphs. Department of Garden 
Education. With $1.50 membership fee. Herbert G. 
Meyer, Secretary, Harvey Rice Garden, 11529 Buck- 
eye Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Industrial Arts Teacher, The. American Industrial 
Arts Association. Everett J. McIntosh, 62 Front St., 
Weymouth, Mass. 

Journal of Exceptional Children. International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. Eight issues per year. 
With $2 membership fee. Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, 
Saranac, Michigan, Treasurer-Manager. 

Journal of Health and Physical Education. American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. Ten issues a year. Included in $2.50 annual 
membership fee. 

Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. Four issues per year. With $5 membership 
fee: subscription, $2.50. 

Journal of the National Education Association. Nine 
issues per year. With $2 membership fee in NEA. 
Lip Reader, The. Department of Lip Reading. Four 
issues per year. With $1 membership fee. Dorothy 
Vernon, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala., 

Secretary. 

Music Educators Journal. Music Educators National 
Conference. Six issues per year. $1. The Conference, 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 

National Business Education Quarterly. Department 
of Business Education. Four issues per year. With $1 
membership fee. 





National Elementary Principal. Department of Elemep. 
tary School Principals. Six issues per year, With 3 
membership fee. 

News Bulletin. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Three issues per year. Free to local associations, 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. $2.50. R. L. Cortright, Wayne 

University, Detroit, Mich. 

Research Bulletin. Research Division, NEA, Four 

issues per year. With $5 or life membership fee in 


NEA. Subscription, $1. 
Review of Educational Research. American Educa. 
tional Research Association. Five issues per year 


With $5 membership in the 
subscription, $4. 

Research Quarterly. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Four issues per 


Association, Annual 


year. Subscription, $3. 

Science Teacher, The. American Council of Science 
Teachers. Four issues a year. With $1 mem 
fee. Nathan Neal, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Secondary Education. Department of Secondary Teach. 
ers. Four issues per year. $1. Hardy Finch, Editor 
and Manager, Greenwich, Conn 

Social Education. National Council*for the Social 
Studies. Eight issues per year. With $3 membership 
fee; subscription, $2 

Student Life. National Association of Secondary-Schoo 
Principals. Eight issues per year. $1. 


PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS 

A series of 143 16-page leaflets 3 x 5 inches in six 
in the fields of guidance, professional problems, and 
social-economic issues. Publication of this series began 
in 1938 and new titles are added from time to time 
Leaflets are one cent each in quantities of 25 o& 
more, cash with order. No orders accepted for lee 
than 25 cents. Send self-addressed, stamped envelop 
for latest list of titles; or send a $1 bill asking for 
“Special Offer Number One’’—a get-acquainted co. 
lection of more than 100 leaflets. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
And the Stars Heard—A play for upper elemen- 
tary grades which stresses loyalty to our country 


and uses well-known songs. By Jean M. Byers. 
1941. 24p. (DP) 156 
Cavaleade of Freedom, The—A short play for 


high schools by Betty Smith. Episodes deal with 


historical incidents in U. S. history. 1942. 14p, 

(DP) 10 
For This We Fight. A highschool commencement 

pageant. 32p. (DP) 2% 


Free Men. A Drama of Democracy based on the 
report of the Educational Policies Commission 
entitled ‘“‘The Education of Free Men in Amer- 

Democracy.”” 1942. 23p. (EPC) Single 
copies free. Additional copies 10¢ 

Let Me Come Back—An original play for high- 
schools written for American Education Week 
1943. By Jean M. Byers. 16p. (DP) 1¢ 

On Our Way. An educational review based on the 
report of the Educational Policies Commission 
entitled “‘The Purposes of Education in Amer- 


ican 


ican Democracy.” 1940. Script, 58p.;: Music, 
48p. (EPC) Single copies, free. Additional 
copies, both script and music 10¢ 


Search of the Ages, The—An elementary school 
play by pupils of the Barnard School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Deals with man’s search for freedom. 


1942. 18p. (DP) 10 
Those Who Bear the Torch: A Pageant. 1937. 

160p. (MB) Paper, 50¢; Cloth, $1! 
Time for Elizeabeth—A Play About Peace. A 


play for elementary schools written for Ameri- 
can Education Week 1943. By Jean M. Byers. 
16p. (DP) 10¢ 
We Hold These Truths—A musical play for high- 
schools first published for American Education 
Week 1941. By Jean M. Byers. 40p. (DP) 28 


POSTWAR EDUCATION 


Bibliography on Postwar Planning. 1943. 47p. 
(Mimeo.) (RD) 1S¢ 

Education and the People’s Peace. 1943. 59p. 
(EPC) 10¢ 

Education for World Security. Nov. 1943. 140p. 
(22) $i 


(See also “International Relations.’’) 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Challenge of United Profession. 16p. (PGL #14 
—See heading ‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 
Future Teacher Ideals and Purposes. 16p. (PGL 
#170—See heading ‘Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 
Handbook: A Guide for Teachers in Organization 


Work. 1942. (9) Single copies free. Additional 
copies : 

National Organization for Education, A. 1937. 
48p. (EPC) 


NEA Information. 32p. (PGL #140—See heading 
“Personal Growth Leaflets’’) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Educational Interpretation. (Bibliography on 
Public Relations and School Publicity) 1938. 
(Mimeo.) 16p. (RD) 

How to Know and How to Use Your ivan! 
nity. 1942. 80p. (10) 

Improvement of Education, The. Fifteenth Yeor- 
book. 1937. 328p. (2) 

Teacher and Public. Eighth Yearbook. 1934. 240p. 
a 

ehes People Think About Youth and Education. 
Nov. 1940. 36p. (RB) 


READING INSTRUCTION 
Better Reading Instruction: A Survey of Re- 
search and Successful Practise. Nov. 1935. 
S6p. (RB) 
Newer Practises in Reading in the Elementary 
School. Seventeenth Yearbook. 1938. 480p. (10) 


Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools. Jan. 
1942. 48p. (RB) 
Selections for Memorizing—Grade Six. (PGL 


“Personal Growth Leaflets.” 
1 to 12) 


2196—see heading 
Similar leaflets for other grades 


RESEARCH 
Research for the Classroom 
Yearbook with American 
1939. 318p. 


Implications of 
Teacher, The. Joint 
Educational Research Association. 
(9) 

Methods of Research and Appraisal in Educa- 
tion, Dec. 1942. 142p. (5) 

Methods of Research in Education. Dec. 
224p. (5) 


1939. 


RETIREMENT 
Analysis of Local Provisions for Teacher Re- 
tirement. May 1940. 48p. (RB) 
Avocations of Retired Teachers. April 1941. 24p. 
(1) 

Decade of Court Decisions on Teacher Retire- 
ment, A: 1930-39 Inclusive. 1940. 32p. (1) 
How to Establish a Sound Teachers’ Retire- 

ment System. 1938. 19p. (1) 
Social Security and State Teacher Retirement 


Benefits. June 1943. 14p. (Mimeo.) (1) 
Status of Teacher Retirement. Jan. 1941. 64p. 
(RB) 


Statutory Analysis of Retirement Provisions for 
Teachers and Other School Employees. 1942. 
(Mimeo.) 48p. (1) 

Teacher Retirement Systems and Social Security. 
May 1937. 64p. (RB) 


RURAL EDUCATION 

Adjustments in Rural Education. 
(15) 

Community Resources in Rural Schools. 
book. 1939. 109. (15) 

Conservation Education in Rural Schools. Year- 
book. 1943. 127p. (15S) 

Economical Enrichment of the Small Secondary- 
School Curriculum. 1934. 96p. (15) 

Fair Start in Life for the Country Child, A. 
1939. 16p. (D) 


1937. 120p. 


Year- 


Guidance in Rural Schools. 1942. 127p. (15) 
Newer Types of Instruction in Small Rural 
Schools. Yearbook. 1938. 144p. (15) 


Organization of Curriculum for One-Teacher 
Schools. 1933. 48p. (15) 

Progress in Rural Education. Sept. 
(RB) 

Policy for Rural Education in the United States, 
A. 1940. 48p. (15) 

Rural Child in the War Emergency, The. 1942. 
37p. (D) 

Rural School Libraries. 


1940. 56p. 


1936. 112p. (15) 


15¢ 


Free 


10¢ 
75¢ 


$1 


25¢ 


25¢ 


A 
nN 


25¢ 


$1 


$1 


25¢ 
25¢ 
25¢ 
15¢ 
15¢ 


25¢ 


25¢ 


50¢ 


50¢ 


50¢ 


50¢ 


50¢ 


10¢ 
50¢ 


50¢ 


25¢ 


25¢ 


25¢ 


10¢ 
50¢ 


Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Year- 


book. 1939, 608p. (2) $2 
Teachers in Rural Communities. 1939. 127p. () 50¢ 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
Checklist of Safety and Safety Education. 1939. 
i ee ee eee OE eed 25¢ 
Checklist for School Safety in Wartime. Jan. 
1943. (Mimeo.) 37p. (RD).. AP Le 25¢ 
Dramatization in Safety Education: An An- 
notated Bibliography. 1940. 56p. (RD).. 25¢ 
Problems and Topics in Safety Instruction. 1940. 
32p. (RD) 25¢ 
Safety and Safety Révention: An Annotated Bib- 
liography. 1939. 64p. (RD) 25¢ 
Safety Education. Eighteenth Veatbesk. 1940. 
544p. (2) , $2 
Safety Education Thru Schools. Nov. 1938. 64p. 
(RB) = th sRES 
Safety in Pupil Transportation. Nov. 1936. 48p. 
CRD: = dered. .oa0ee eee ee eee 25¢ 
Secondary School Leaflets (Safety in Art, Civics, 
English, General Science, Home Economics, 


Shop, Sociology; 
4p each. (RD) 
Teacher Liability for Pupil Injuries. 1940. 24p. 


also a leaflet for parents). 


5¢ per copy; 6 for 25¢ 


(RD) ‘ rid 25¢ 
Units in Safety Education. (Grades I and II) 
1940. 68p. (RD) ' . 25¢ 
Units in Safety Education. (Grades III and IV) 
1940. 64p. (RD) sate 25¢ 
Units in Safety Education. (Grades V and VI) 
1940. 68p. (RD) .. 25¢ 
Visual Aids in Safety Education. 1940. 32p. 
(RD) 25¢ 
Visual Aids in Safety Education: Supplement I. 
June 1942. 60p. (RD) . 25¢ 
SALARIES AND ECONOMIC STATUS 
Better Salaries for Better Schools. 16p. (PGL 
#57— See heading ‘‘Personal Growth Leaflets’) 
Minimum-Salary Legislation for Teachers, 1937 
and 1938. 1939. (Mimeo.) 25p. (RD) 10¢ 
Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules, The. 
Part I: Administrative and Fact-Finding Pro- 
cedures. Jan. 1936. 48p. (RB) 25¢ 
Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules, The. 
Part II: Drafting the Schedule. March 1936. 
52p. (RB) 25¢ 
Progress and Problems in . Equal Pay lee Equal 
Work. 1939. 30p. (E) 25¢ 
Problems and Principles in the Scheduling of 
Teachers Salaries. 1940. 36p. (J) 25¢ 
Rural Teachers Economic Status, The. Jan. 1939. 
64p. (RB) 25¢ 
Salaries of School Rasievesss 1938-39. March 
1939. 32p. (RB) ; 25¢ 
Salaries of City School Employees, 1940-4 
March 1941. 32p. (RB) 25¢ 
Salaries of City School Employees, 1942-43. 
Pa 2063: Cl GRY... . Sone oss 25¢ 
State Minimum-Salary Standards for Tesshore, 
1940. 1940. (Mimeo.) 95p. (RD)........ . 25¢ 
Supplement, 1942, to State Minimum-Salary 
Standards for Teachers, 1940. Sept. 1942. 
(Mimeo.) 24p. (RD) . 15¢ 
Teacher Buys Hospitalization ‘The. 
£062... Chiianse.) 40pm. (RDPiside cic cece. s 10¢ 
Teacher's Economic Position, The. Sept. 1935. 
Be, SD ac icc dc cw c Dace hene ke 50¢ 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
How Science Fulfills the Needs of Boys and 
Girls. 1939. 223p. (4) 50¢ 
Making Science Instruction More Worthwhile. 
1941. 120p. (4) _ 50¢ 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics, The. Oct. 
1942. 94p. (5) $1 
Science Instruction and America’s Problems. 
1940. 128p. (4) 50¢ 
Science Teacher--Yearbook Supplement, The. 
SOs BU BO) 668s cnn caeeetases< 35¢ 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Evaluating Secondary Education. April 1942. 
Se rae $1 
Functions of Secondary Béccation. 1937. 226p. 
(22) ; $1.10 
Issues of Secondary Education. 1936. 310p. (22) $1.10 


Promising Practices in Secondary Education, Oct. 
1940. 230p. (22) 
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Schools Carry On, The. March 1942. 140p. (22) $1 

School Follows Through, The. Nov. 1941. 164p. 
CBB ~ iia Ses cindy bacco 

Suggested Studies in Secondary Education. 101p. 


(22) iid o 0:0 apleaael SAMs Waid GEA ates a plabacat 15¢ 
Talking It Through. 70p. (22) Eo eT eee 15¢ 
That All May Learn. Nov. 1939. 235p. (22)...$1.10 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social Studies 

for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1939. 

7p, COO)! iinet PBA... ........ 50¢ 
Citizens for a New World. 1944. (24) ........ $2 
Contribution of Research to the Teaching of the 

Social Studies, The. Eighth Yearbook. 1937. 

yn | err eR as $2 


Constitution Up to Date, The. 1938. 48p. (24).. 50¢ 
Economic Education. Eleventh Yearbook. 1940. ° 
170p. (24).. Paper, $2; Cloth, $2.30 
Future of the Social Studies, The: Proposals 
for An Experimental Social-Studies Curric- 
ulum. 1939. 178p. (24)......... 
Housing America: A Source Unit fer the Social 


Studies. 1940. 80p. (24)........ . 50¢ 
Improving Social Studies Sessvundion. Nov. 1937. 
Deh: GN Gand ss cedar egdbun bend eee , 25¢ 
Paying for the War. Nov. 1942, 69p. (With 
1943 Supplement) (24) ........... 30¢ 
Programs and Units in the Social Studies. 1941. 
Nth OE A.) oo eee $1.50 
Reading Guide for Social Studies ‘Teachers. 
1941. 140p. (24) 6sEt nN eucey copdea Xe 50¢ 
Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills. 
a a er 50¢ 
Selected Test Items in American Government. 
eS: ere ge peer oe 50¢ 
Selected Test Items in World History. 1938. 
C0 CINE ins sick et i cit 
Selected Test Items in Economics. 1939. 74p. 
COD ids cctsai se heh ee ee 50¢ 
Selected Test Items in Aula History. Re- 
vised Edition. 1940. 93p. (24) ; 75¢ 
Social Studies Curriculum, The. Fourteenth Year- 
book. 1936. 480p. (2) —— » 


Social Studies in the Elementary School, The. 
Twelfth Yearbook. 1941. 260p. (24) 
Paper, $2; Cloth, $2.30 
Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, The. Re- 


port of the Commission on Wartime Policy. Dec. 


1942. 16p. (24).. er iidesk > SEE 
Social Studies, The. Oct. 1941. Part 2. SSp. (5S). 75¢ 
Teaching the Civil Liberties: A Source Unit. 

May 1941. 40p. (24)..............00- .. 30¢ 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 

Studies. Thirteenth Yearbook. 1942. 180p. 

CRD idm outs Con chest Paper, $2; Cloth, $2.30 
Wartime Social ‘Studies in the Elementary 

School. 1943. Sip. (24) ............... $1 
Wartime Social Studies in the Secondary School. 

S000. Gim: GOODS. « acasehal .cosatahi< deat $1 

SOCIAL TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
Creating Social Intelligence: A Descriptive Bib- 
liography. May 1935. 94p. (RB).... 50¢ 
Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook. 

1941. 368p. (2) . @ 
Modern Social and Educational. Trends. Nov. 

OSG, SU. UMM 6 6 ox a+ 0 ccnmeereeens 25¢ 
Population Trends and Their Educational Impli- 

cations. Jan. 1938. 60p. (RB).. = 50¢ 
Schools and the 1940 Census. Nov. 1941. 32p. 

(RB) ae ee .. 25¢ 
Social Background of Education. Feb. 1940. 

72p. (5) ~ $1 
Social Change and Education. Thirteenth Year- 

book. 1935. 384p. (2) $1 
Schools and Manpower—Today and Tomorrow. 
Twenty-First Yearbook. 1943. 448p. (2) $2 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
National Honor Society Handbook. April 1940. 
200p. (22)....-. ae 
Student Council Handbook. March 1940. "193p. 

C35) <3 $1 
Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary 

School. Dec. 1941. 176p. (22).............. $1 

SUPERVISION 
Cooperation: Principles and Practices. Eleventh 
Yearbook. 1938. 244p. (16)............... $2 








Current Problems of Supervisors. Third Year- 
book. 1930. 252p. (16)......... $1 
Evaluation of Supervision.‘ Fourth Yearbook. 
id. teen CO. 12th ro $1 
Leadership at Work. Fifteenth Yearbook. 1942. 
Pe RO fae vine h Ces wees Weert’. $2 
Principal and Supeivicica, The. Tenth Yeer- 
WO. “RO, a ID 6 ocean. eens $1 


Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. Sev- 


enth Yearbook. 1934. 178p. (16)............ $1 
TEACHER PERSONNEL 
In-Service Growth of School Personnel. Twenty- 
First Yearbook. 1942. 347p. (10)........ : $2 
Pertinent Problems of Equal Opportunity. 1941. 
SE. AE sta es eee Bin con 404. vere 40% 25¢ 
Teacher Personnel. June 1943. 113p. (5)...... $1 
Teacher Looks at Teacher Load, The. Nov. 
en a as swe ewe beetle 25¢ 
Teacher Personnel. June 1940. 120p. (5).... $1 
Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and 
Appointment. March 1942. 32p. (RB) . 254 
Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment Con- 
ditions in Service. May 1942. 36p. (RB) 25¢ 
Teacher Supply and Demand: A Program of 
Action. June 1941. 40p. (L)................ 25¢ 


TEACHING AIDS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
(A series of resource units for teachers in 
secondary schools on problems in American life.) 


Manual for Teachers: Using a Resource Unit. 
1942. 30p. (22 and 24) Sat 10¢ 

Agriculture. 1942. 52p. (22 and 24). 

American Family, The. 1942. 56p. (22 and 24).. 30¢ 


America’s Schools. 1943. 62p. (22 and 24) . 30¢ 
American Standard of Living, The. 1943. (22 and 
ee ; ' 30¢ 
American Way of Business, “The. 1943. (22 and 
| SER Re al 30¢ 
American Youth Peese the Patmee. 1942. 72p. 
(22 and 24)...... iS. Pa en F238 30¢ 
Crime. 1942. 64p. (22 and 24) Fei sik. 30¢ 
Democracy vs. Dictatorship. 1942. 69p. (22 and 
LP pr Sere . 30¢ 
Economic Problems of the Post-War World. 
1942. 64p. (22 and 24)..... 30¢ 


Health of a Nation, The. 1943. 84p. Q2 and 24). 30¢ 
How Our Government Raises and Spends Money. 


1942. 80p. (22 and 24)........... 30¢ 
International Organization After the Wer. 1943. 
S6p. (22 and 24). . 30¢ 
Making Our Gaveramest Eficient. 1943. 60p. 
33 aot Ox... ‘ 30¢ 
Man and His Machines. 1942. S6p. (22 and 24) 30¢ 
Politics in Action. 1943. 56p. (22 and 24). . 30¢ 
Population: Problems and Trends of Our Chang- 
; ing Population. 1943. 64p. (22 and 24)...... 30¢ 
Public Opinion in War and Peace. 1943. 68p. 
CAB ORO Ri a5 EK os. ERIS EBS 30¢ 
Race and Cultural Relations. 1942. 60p. (22 
ee Rr ee 200 ae 30¢ 
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Recreation and Morale. 1942. 72p. (22 and 24).. 30¢ 
Urban and Rural Living. 1943. (22 and 24)..... 30¢ 
War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of Inter- 
national Violence. 1943. 83p. (22 and 24).... 30¢ 
(See also ‘‘Social Studies.’’) 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


‘City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and 


Experience. Jan. 1940. 48p. (RB).. cam 25¢ 
Married Women Gainfully Employed. 1940. 32p. 

Se ther Mad eack cue ks cobb ress 25¢ 
Status of the Teaching Profession, The. March 

1940. 32p. (RB)...... 25¢ 
Statutory Status of Six Profecolens: Asttuateney, 

Architecture, Law, Medicine, Nursing; Teach- 

ing. Sept. 1938. 56p. (RB)..... oe PE 25¢ 


TECHNICS OF TEACHING 
Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School. Thir- 
teenth Yearbook. 1934. 4ip. (10) , $1 
General Aspects of Instruction: Learning, Teach- 
ing, and the Curriculum. June 1942. 101p. (5) $1 
Psychology of Learning, General Methods of 
Teaching, and Supervision. June 1939. 80p. 
ee). §. 28a, $1 
Teaching as a Creative Art. Fifth Ventbeok. 1930. 


RE — ea AR ja oe 
TENURE 
Analysis of Schoolboard Rules: 40 Cities over 
100,000 Population. 1938. 40p. (M) 25¢ 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Reported in 
1937. 1938. 36p. (M)... ay 25¢ 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Reported in 
1938. 1939. 48p. (M) 25¢ 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Resasted in 
1939. 1940. 36p. (M) 25¢ 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Reported in 
2008. TOGG, Se Gi AAAS cae 25¢ 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Bapested 1 in 
1942. 1943. 39p. (M) 25¢ 
Critical Analysis of Teacher Tenure Legislation. 
1939, 32p. (M)........ 25¢ 
Effect of Tenure Upon Professional Growth, The. 
Se Ot ee 25¢ 
First Five Years of Teaching Experience, The. 
1939. 24p. (M)..... 25¢ 
Handbook on Teacher Tenure, A. Sept. 1936. 
32p. (RB) = ae 25¢ 
Opinions on Tenure: Schoolboard Members and 
Superintendents. 1939. 24p. (M) 25¢ 
Protecting the Employment Status of Women. 
1939. 32p. (E).. 25¢ 
Teacher Tenure: Its Status Critically Appraised. 
June 1942. 39p. (M).... 25¢ 
Tenure Policies and Procedures in Teachers Col- 
leges. June 1943. (M)....... 25¢ 


Tenure of School Adulalctresors. 1939. 24p. OM) 25¢ 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Educational Tests and Their Uses. Dec. 
104p. (5) 


1938, 
ee ee ay ee - $1 
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To the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed please find $ 
of the following titles: 


Etienne sis iccigapinant 


OO eT 


Se anes 


Name 


Mailing Address—Street....................... 


seeees eeaeserseesecceees seeceneeeees tes coveuaees seeeeeess seesccees sssserececeraeeceeeagees seaseeestegers ere reees 


See order instructions 
at right 


(Check—Cash-Money Order) in payment for publications 
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Psychological Tests and Their Uses. June 1939 
1S2p. (5) ° oa $1 

Psychological Tests and Their Uses. Feb. 194; 
132p. (5) ba » wal 


$1 
WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 
American Education and the War in Europe, 
1939. lip. (EPC) 10¢ 
Education and the Defense of Ameriens. De. 
mocracy. 1940. 23p. (EPC) ; r 1 
Gearing Secondary Schools for Victory, “May 
1943. 128p. (22) $} 
Nation’s Schools after a Year of War. The, hea, 
1943. 32p. (RB)..... oe 
Secondary Education in War Time. Feb, 1942, 
120p. (22)  $ 
War, Education, and Society, The. Feb, 1943, 
64p. (5) rreee Gl 
War Policy for American Schools, A. 1942, 47p. 
(EPC) — 
War-Time Policies for Secondary Education, 
May 1942. 192p. (22) $1 
War-Time Practices in Secondary Education, 
Dec. 1942, 128p. (22) +0504 0s age 
YOUTH EDUCATION 
Work Experience in the Secondary School. Jan. 
1943. 160p. (22) aan 
Youth and Work Opportunities. April 1940, 
165p. (22) a 
Youth at Work. May 1941. 200p. (22) $1 
Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook, 
1938. S12p. (2) Ce. 
KEY TO AGENCIES 
GENERAL 


(AC) Stocks of the American Child Health Associs. 
tion transferred to the National Education Association 


in 1936, (DP) Division of Publications, (EPC) Edy. 
cational Policies Commission, (MB) Mann-Bird 
Fund, (PGL) Personal Growth Leaflets, (RB) Re 


search Bulletin, (RD) Research Division. 


COMMITTEES 


(A) Academic Freedom, (B) 
Credit Unions, (D) Economic Status of the Ruri 
Teacher, (E) Equal Opportunity, (F) Health Prob. 
lems in Education, (G) International Relations, (H) 
NEA and ALA, (I) Retirement, (J) Salaries, (K) 
School House Planning, (1) Teacher Preparatioa 
and Certification, (M) Tenure. 


DEPARTMENTS 


(1) American Association for Health, Physical Edv- 
cation, and Recreation; (2) American Association of 
School Administrators; (3) American Association of 
Teachers Colleges; (4) American Council of Science 
Teachers; (5) American Education Research Asso 
ciation; (6) Adult Education; (7) Art Education; 
(8) Business Education; (9) Classroom T. 

(16) Elementary School Principals; (11) Gardes 
Education; (12) Home Economics; (13) Kinder 
garten-Primary Education; (14) Lip Reading; (15) 
Rural Education; (16) Supervision and Curriculum 
Development; (17) Visual Instruction; (18) Inter 
national Council for Exceptional Children; (19) 
Music Educators National Conference; (20) Ne 
tional Association of Deans of Women; (21) Nations 
Association of Journalism Directors; (22) National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals; (23) Ne 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech; (24) 
National Council for the Social Studies. 


HOW TO ORDER 


In ordering, give title exactly as listed 
and include key letter or number which ap 
pears in parentheses. 


Orders which amount to $1 or less must 
be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges 
will be prepaid on cash orders but orders not 
accompanied by cash will be billed with car 
riage charges included. 

All checks should be made payable to the 
National Education Association of the United 
States. 

Prices quoted, except where otherwise 
specified, are for single copies. These are 
subject to discounts on quantity lots of the 
same item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-% 
copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. 

Necessary adjustments must be made within 
30 days. Material returned must be receiv 
in its original condition to insure credit. 


Cooperatives, (C) 
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Preis 


_ victory is won we will be living in a new 
world—a world vastly changed by years of war 
—a world so shrunken by radio and the airplane that 
we Americans will be neighbors with the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth—a world in which the respon- 
sibilities of our educational system will be far greater 
than ever before. Indeed, America’s schools, along 
with America’s adult population, must be ready to 
meet the increased responsibilities of citizenship in 
this new world if a permanent peace is to be main- 
tained. 

It’s a big assignment, but America’s schools will 
handle it. Progress-minded school administrators, 
school-board members, teachers and architects are 
planning now for this critically important post-war 
era in education. Their planning involves improve- 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





ments in curriculum and teaching methods — in 
school buildings and equipment—and in the con- 
struction of new schools, built to accommodate mod- 
ern equipment. 
* . * 
I.CA has prepared a booklet to help all those who 
are interested in “planning tomorrow’s schools.” 
School administrators and others desiring more spe- 
cific details concerning school building construction 
or renovation should consult their architects and 
electrical contractors. Additional information may 
also be secured by writing to the Educational Depart- 
ment, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey. 
For your copy of the booklet just use the handy 
coupon below. 
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Radio Corporation cf America, Camden, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


Tomorrow’s Schools.” Thank you. 


Name 


School and Title 


4 City State 


The Educational Department, RCA Victor Division 


Please send me a copy of your new book “Planning 
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1815 ORCHARD STREET e 


[ Cont. from page 278] she spoke to various 
groups concerning the work of the De- 
partment and stressing the need for build- 
ing strong local associations. Her itinerary 
included conferences and meetings in 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Texas. 

The facilities of the Department are 
available to groups needing help in organi- 
zation problems and program planning. 
The services of the officers are available as 
speakers, for consultation, and for con- 
ferences. 


Department of Elementary-School 
Principals 


>> “Tue ELEMENTARY ScHoot Facts THE 
ProBLeM oF MicrATION” is the 15th year- 
book of the California Elementary School 
Principals, Roy E. Learned, editor. Copies 
(160p. $1) may be ordered from Sarah L. 
Young, president of the NEA Department 
of Elementary-School Principals, Parker 
School, Oakland, California. 


To Science Teachers 


vv Members oF THE AMERICAN CouNncIL 
of Science Teachers, an NEA department 
(dues $1), receive The Science Teacher 
four times a year—December, February, 


April, October. The official year of the 
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we'll be glad to 
supply you again 
with new 


HOLMES ccnn PROJECTORS 


Right now our Government requires every ma- 

uce, but when the time comes, 
forward to Holmes Projectors 
embodying the same advanced design and 
engineering skill that Holmes machines have 
always had. In the meantime, orders for parts 
will receive the best possible attention. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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Council is from September 1 to August 31, 
but since the October issue comes off the 
press so soon after school opens, it has 
been decided to start the magazine year 
with the December issue. For information, 
address President Norman R. D. Jones, 
5073a Mardel, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


¥¢ James Ozro Encieman, former director 
of the NEA Division of Field Service, who 
died in September. Dr. Engleman, formerly 
president and professor emeritus of educa- 
tional administration, Kent (Ohio) State 
University, had served as principal of the 
training school at Indiana State Normal 
University; viceprincipal, Wisconsin State 
Normal School, La Crosse; and superin- 
tendent of schools in Decatur and Joliet, 


Ill., and Terre Haute, Ind. 


Carroll Gerdaak Pearse, Educator 


vv A siocrapHy of Dr. Pearse, former 
chairman of the NEA Board of Trustees 
and one of the greatest builders of the 
Association, has been written by Louise 
M. Mears of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Publication of this book, which 
will be of much interest to friends of Dr. 


Time—toure spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small— none too large 




















Pearse and students of educational history 
can be hastened by prepublication orders 
($3) addressed to Miss Mears, State House 
Station, Box 67, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New Policies Commission 
Members 


vy THE TERMs OF THREE MEMBERS of the! 
Educational Policies Commission—Fred 
erick M. Hunter, John K. Norton, and 
Emily Tarbell—will expire on December 
31. At a joint meeting of the executivé 
committees of the NEA and the America 
Association of School Administrators off 
October 18, the following were elected t 
fill the vacancies: 

Prudence Cutright, acting superintend™ 
ent of schools, Minneapolis 

Paul T. Rankin, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Detroit 

Maycie Southall, George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 


New NEA Director for Texas 


vy Miss Avis K. Roberson has been chosen 
NEA Director for Texas by the NEA 


Executive Committee, to succeed Miss Ka- 


thora Remy, who [Cont. on page A-140] 
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1, BETTER STEELS! This country needs aircraft that fly 


high and far ... and hit hard. It needs ships in great 
numbers. It needs tanks that can take it when the going 
gets tough. It needs equipment to outperform any on 
earth, All these things require many special steels. Such 
steels with needed properties are created through the 
use of alloys. Basic peacetime research by ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a Unit of UCC, has devel- 
oped many important steels and the alloys to make them, 
such as chromium, silicon, manganese, vanadium, tung- 
sten, calcium, and columbium ... all vital today. 


2. STAINLESS STEELS! The development of steels of high 
chromium content gave designers and engineers a whole 
family of new materials with which to work. Such steels 
resist rust and corrosion, and are easily kept clean. They 
are essential in the food industry. Possessing great 
strength in addition to their corrosion resistance, they 
save weight in trains and planes. They have brought 
improvements in the oil, chemical, textile, and other 
fields...with resultant savings to you. Low-carbon ferro- 
chromium, an Electromet development, is essential in 
the large-scale production of stainless steels, 


3. NEW NATIONAL RESOURCES! Tungsten and vanadi- 


um are essential to steelmakers. Long before war clouds 
loomed, many felt that more of this country’s domestic 
sources of these metals should be developed. Engineer- 
ing research by UNITED STATES VANADIUM CORPORA- 
TION, another UCC Unit, found efficient ways of refining 
low-grade ores. This enabled U. S. VANADIUM to revital- 
ize old mines with new mills and methods, and make 
America less dependent on foreign sources for her in- 
creased needs of tungsten and vanadium. 


4. BUILDING TOWARDS THE FUTURE! Alloy steels 


offer still greater promise for the fature. Bridges and 
other structures will be made still lighter, stronger, and 
longer-lasting by wider use of some of the steels with 
which engineers are already experienced. Trains, trucks, 
and aircraft will be made lighter, stronger, faster, and 
safer. Better cars and tractors, homes and home equip- 
ment will be made through their use. 


Units of UCC do not make steel. They do make ferro-alloys used 
to purify and give special properties to steel. They also make non- 
ferrous alloys which, because of their exceptional resistance to 
wear, heat, and corrosion, are used as cutting tools, hard -facing 
welding rods, and for other purposes. UCC research and develop- 
ments mean ever-new and improved alloys for industry ...and 
ever -better products for you. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [Jag New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 








[Cont. from page A-138] has entered work 
with the Red Cross. At the next meeting 
of the NEA Representative Assembly, 
Texas will nominate a Director to’ com- 
plete the unexpired term for which Miss 
Remy was elected. 


KEA Director of Public Relations 


yy Joun W. Booker, superintendent of 
public instruction in Kentucky, will be- 
come Director of Public Relations for the 
Kentucky Education Association when his 
term expires this month. 


CHICAGO 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
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AGE oe for information. Member 
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OFFICE: : 
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The New Jersey Commissionership 


yy Dr. Cuartes H. Exuiort, for 16 years 
commissioner of education in New Jersey, 
has retired and John H. Bosshart is his 
successor. Mr. Bosshart was formerly su- 
pervising principal in the schools of South 
Orange and Maplewood. Commissioner 
Bosshart has been president of the New 
Jersey Council of Education, chairman of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
New Jersey, and member of the 1939 
yearbook committee of the AASA. 


School administrators in all the states from Maine to Cali- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 


registration of teachers, both experienced and inexpe ig ted. 
e 


nl eet 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child carecenters. 
Gmarea's demonstration school and observation center 
a ae yoy HR 
orth Shore near lake. B. E. degree con (4 years) 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of 


Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 316-R EVANSTON, MLL. 


A Helpful Hint for You 


This War is proving the usefulness of a good many things we 


have overlooked or thought unimportant. And, one of these things 


is the usefulness of chewing Gum. From the experience of men on 
SUBMARINE DUTY, we think there may be an idea worth 
trying out with restless youngsters chewing the ends of their pen- 


cils, tensely trying to do their 


unidentified ship is sighted all 


Homework. On a Sub when an 
men are ordered to their battle 


stations. This is a moment of crisis. At this time of terrific strain, 


we are told, the men have discovered that chewing Gum helps 


relieve their super-charged tenseness of feeling and gives them a 


sense of better concentration and attention. To be sure such a 


crisis and the kind youngsters experience with Homework are not 


one and the same thing. But doubtlessly you already see the appli- 


cation. 
take root with you? Give those 


. . . So, why don’t you let this Submarine helpful hint 


children who need this boost the 


pleasant surprise of suggesting they chew some refreshing, delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint at Homework time. There just isn’t anything 


of more pure, wholesome quality. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 


mation because the demand exceeds our ability to produce 


enough of this quality Gum under War conditions, and we 


believe it but good business to urge that every available stick 


of Spearmint be used only when and where it is most helpful. 








The Washington Superintendency 


yy Dr. Franx W. Battov, for 23 years 
superintendent of schools in the District 
of Columbia, retired in October because of 
ill health. Robert L. Haycock, former 
acting superintendent, succeeds him. Dr. 
Ballou has been an able administrator, 
teacher, and leader. Under his supervision 
junior high and vocational schools were 
developed, new buildings constructed, and 
professional standards set up for school 
employees. Mr. Haycock, who succeeds 
him, has been in the school system for 48 
years, beginning as an elementary-school 
teacher and rising to be first assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools in 1936. 
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WAR FACTS 


Cost of War in Bonds 


xv TRANSLATING SOME OF THE Costs of war 
into the bonds that would be needed to pay 
for them, the following information has 
been compiled by OWI: 

Five thousand people would have to buy 
$100 War Bonds (at the subscription price 
of $75) to pay for the gasoline used on the 
1000 Flying Fortress’ raid over the Rhine- 
land. 

One hundred and eighty people would 
have to buy one $100 bond each to finance 
a single broadside from the 16-inch guns 
of one of our giant battleships. 

Two people buying $100 bonds wouldn't 
quite pay for the equipment of a single 
soldier. It would take more than 33,300 
people buying $100 War Bonds to meet the 
$2,500,000 cost of equipping a single di- 
vision—and we are creating divisions at 
the rate of one a day. 


RADIO 


For This We Fight 


x DecemMBER PRocrAMs for the “For This 
We Fight” series (produced on Saturday 
nights 7-7:30 by NBC’s Interamerican Uni- 
versity of the Air in collaboration with the 
Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace and the Twentieth Century Fund) 
will be as follows: 

December 4—Bases of Permanent Peace 
—Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana; 
Representative Walter C. Ploeser of Mis- 
souri; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan. 

December 11 and 18—To be selected in 
relation to then-current news develop 
ments. 

December 25—Spiritual Issues of the 
Peace. 
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The Baxters Are On the Air Again 


siz Parents and teachers welcome back to 
the air the Baxter family of “The Family 
in War” radio series. This program, spon- 
sored by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, may be heard over NBC 
each Saturday 1:30-1:45 EWT. 








NEW 
NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 








The Postwar World 


sj THe NATIONAL councit for the Social 
Studies, an NEA Department, will issue 
as its 1943 Yearbook Citizens for a New 
World, edited by Erling M. Hunt and pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Commis- 
sion To Study the Organization of Peace. 
Department members will receive this vol- 
ume; others may purchase it for $2. The 
book is planned as an authoritative guide 
to aid teachers in organizing study units 
and to stimulate the thinking of all people 
on this vital topic. Citizens for a New 
World should be ready for distribution in 
January. 


Reader's Guide to Education 


x A READER’s GUIDE TO EDUCATION, a pam- 
phlet sponsored cooperatively by the NEA 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club, presents 
an annotated, classified, and selected list 
of books about the background and prob- 
lems of American education. Copies may 
be obtained from the NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at no cost 
except 5¢ for mailing, which should be 
enclosed. 


Education in Lay Magazines 


sy THis EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Service 
Circular No. 6, 1943, is a digest of articles 
of educational interest which have ap- 
peared in lay magazines during June, July, 


and August. 28p. 25¢. 


Questionnaire Studies Completed— 


Bibliography No. 14 


yy Epucationat Resgarcn Service Circu- 
lar No. 7, 1943, is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of studies relating to education 
based on questionnaires reported to the 
Educational Research Service since Sep- 
tember 1942. 12p. 25¢. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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No matter how carefully you plan the management of your money, 
it is difficult if not impossible to stretch your budget through emergencies 


caused by disabling illness or accident. On these unwelcome occasions the 
financial help quickly given by F.P.E.A. Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will care for many of your extra expenses. Insurance is the best resource 
in emergencies for anyone on a fixed income, 


BE FREE TO SPEND YOUR INCOME AS YOU WISH! 


The F.P.E.A. offers you, as a teacher, an opportunity to join our 
Association and apply for low-cost Group Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance. Fill out and mail the coupon below . . . your first step in putting the 
burden of financial worry on our shoulders, and thus be safe to plan your 
budget to cover expenses of your own choosing. Certificates are issued by 
a nationally known Company with more than $60,000,000 in assets. 


No physical examination is ordinarily required. Rates are not based on 
age; women pay same rate as men! No salesman will call. All our transac- 
tions are carried on by mail. Send the coupon today for complete infor- 
mation. 


NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY, 
MUNICIPAL AND DISTRICT EMPLOYEES 


pot oor ee err 
| F.P.E.A. (P.O. Box 2451-D), Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, facts on protection 
| plans, rates, etc. 
| 
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Classitien 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 











Business and credit references are requested 

from all advertisers in this section. The rate 

is 25¢ per word for over 210,000 circulation. 

Final closing date for each issue is the 5th of 

the month preceding—ie. January Issue 
closes December 5. 








AGENT-TEACHERS 





America’s Bible-based parent magazine for home 
cooperation. (Special Christmas offer.) Christian Par- 
ent Magazine, South Willamette, Eugene, Oregon. 





BOOKS 


MARKHART SYSTEMATIC VOCABULARY 
STUDIES provide lesson-tests 36 weeks, grades seven 
through twelve. Total $3.00 per grade. Write Mark 
Hart, Box 321, Bothell, Washington. 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s “Heaven and Hell,’ 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 


FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 
ersey. 





JEWELRY 


100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPPLIES 





Up-to-the-minute projects for your classes! Problem 
and Idea projects keep you up to date—saving your 
valuable time. Send for latest integration unit, ‘About 
Our Pan-American Neighbors,” 10¢. The American 
Crayon Company, Dept. 35, Sandusky, Ohio. 


VISUAL AIDS 


24 STAMPINGS of British Museum’s greatest his- 
torical coins with 12 binder-size album sheets, giving 
outline of history and civilization .. . “MARCH OF 


MONEY” only $1.20 postpaid. Check or money order. 
Historical Coinings Society, Secretary, 3659 Clay Street, 
San Francisco 18, California. 


aramid: downs eas 1 ee se 

CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





Beware the 


SUUANDER BUG 


This repulsive creature is the Squander Bug, the pocketbook 
Fifth Columnist. He is particularly active around Christmas 
time . . . tempting people to spend a lot of money on gifts 
and gadgets nobody needs, instead of buying Bonds and Stamps. 
This Axis pest grows fat on your dollars, but you can help 
starve him by making War Bonds your Christmas gifts. 

Christmas time is traditionally a time for spending. This 
year, as before, we'll all want to give to the people we love. 

But this year, let’s cheat the Sqaunder Bug and give promises 
for Christmas. And all the good things we promise for the 
future will be backed up by the strength and faith of our Gov- 
ernment. Your War Bond gifts won’t be worn out or frayed 
or discarded six or seven years from now. They'll just be 
approaching maximum utility. The War Bonds you buy for 
Christmas will speed the day when the words “Peace on Earth” 
are no longer mockery. A War Bond is a present with a future. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Your Patronage and 
Consideration Are 
Deeply Appreciated 


War-time delays with respect 
to materials and manufactur- 
ing are unavoidable. This 
situation, combined with a 
greatly increased demand for 
THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, may from 
time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of 
the current revised edition. 
However, all orders are being 
filled in the order of receipt, 
and our printers, book bind- 
ers, and shippers — expert 
craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — will complete the 
manufacture and shipment of 
sets as rapidly as possible. 





rf 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies both the need 
and the extent of encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest 
cooperation must be given to restrictions on the materials and 
manpower of book production. Despite such difficulties the con- 
tinuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 
interruption. In fact both editorial advisors and specialist con- 
tributors are greatly increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their work as educators 
throughout the country. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA a significant contribution to 
American education, we extend sincere thanks for their cooper- 
ation and the cordial approval they have given this work. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century of continuous 
revision and ever closer adaptation to the needs of the school cur- 
riculum. You have cooperated in the most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. You have 
assisted in the preparation of these 19 volumes which have been 
called “indispensable in elementary and high school libraries.” 


| 
| 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
ABOUT SCIENCE AT WORK TODAY! 


“THEY'RE TURBOSUPERCHARGED” PERSONALITY 


A 32-page Booklet— Available in Quantities By a a — 
and He: 


mry Lester Smith, Ph.D. 
Are you interested in the perso- 
nalities and the quality of character 
now developing in our American 
youth? 


A Challenge to Youth Leaders 


The authors believe that the moral 
and spiritual fiber of America can be 
made strong by the teachers of our 
schools and colleges. Here is a book to 
inspire eve sincere leader of youth. 
It will he you to discover and 

personalities with strong 
ters. America is asking for 
p. 

This book is practical. It shows how 
Personality and r are developed. 
It is a textbook. It is an adven 
into better things for both teacher and 
student. 354 pages, cloth bound, $2.00 
postpaid 


LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 
Dept. N.E. WINONA LAKE, IND. 


Turbosupercharger casings being machined. (Illustration from 


“They're Turbosupercharged’’) HIGH-SCHOOL METHODS 


IF YOUR PUPILS ARE “AIR-CRAZY” these days 

—and it’s our guess they are—you’ll want to obtain WITH SLOW LEARNERS 
copies of our new booklet, ‘““They’re Turbosuper- 

charged” for them. Illustrated with beautiful colored 

photographs of modern war planes, this booklet . 
explains fn a simple, non-technical style, the history, Research Bulletin 

the operation, and the servicing of the turbosuper- 

charger, that device which helps airplanes breathe October 1943 25 Cents 
in the stratosphere and thus keeps our planes “on 

the top.” You'll find this story of “co-operation, 


enius, and just plain work” a fascinating one. Ask 

for Publication GED-1073. * Needs 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 

THE STORY, OF THE TURBINE—A 28-page * Issues 
illustrated booklet which explains the development 

of the steam turbine from the days of Hero of Egypt, . 
2000 years ago, to the present day high-pressure, * Practices 
high-temperature machine that has become so vital in 

the war effort. Ask for Publication GEB-129. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior 
high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 


’~_xe«rx Orders amounting to $1 or less must 

be accompanied by cash. Postage paid 

Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All- only on cash orders. Discounts allowed 
irl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWI, NBC—“The World 

oday”’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Company are 
at thats pole gred war goods and buying over a 
million dollars of War Bonds every week to hasten victory. 


968-28-211 


on quantity lots. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 16th Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 


through enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new standards 


@ As you know, new standards for enriched flour 
and bread have been set by the government. They 
became effective on Oct. 1, 1943. All flour milled on 
or after this date, and labeled “enriched,” must 
meet these new standards. All white bread must be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Higher levels of thiamine, niacin and iron are 
required by the new enrichment standards. The 
addition of riboflavin is also required. 


Minimum Flour Enrichment Standards 


leading nutritionists. Thus the contribution of thia- 
mine through enrichment is of especial significance. 

Note these charts prepared under the direction of 
General Mills Nutrition Department. They show 
that if all family white flour were enriched and if 
all baked goods were made with enriched flour or 
included the equivalent in enrichment ingredients 
added to the doughs, a substantial part of the thia- 
mine inadequacy of the average pre-war American 
diet (first chart) would be eliminated (second chart); 
and that the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance for thiamine would be fully met if the per 
capita consumption of enriched flour and baked 


Po its Tae goods were increased about 40% (third chart). 
Thiamine. ........: 1.66 2.0 Everyone interested in further nutritional prog- 
Riboflavin ......... peti 1.2 ress will agree that another important step forward 
ae eee 6.0 16.0 hes been taken. 
 aerere. ee 6.0 13.0 


Nutritionally, these increases in thiamine, niacin 
and iron are large. Amount of riboflavin added is 
substantial. The significance of these increases is 
obvious when you consider: (1) that white flour and 
bread make up a large part of the average diet; (2) 
that some of these nutrients have long been inade- 
quate in the diet of many Americans; (3) that in war 
time, shortages of certain foods are bound to exist. 
Thiamine Contribution Especially Significant. A siz- 
able shortage of thiamine has existed in the average 
-American diet. This is generally recognized by 


pour 
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General Mills began meeting the 
new standards, Oct. 1. In the in- 
terest of better nutrition for the 
American family, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are 
being enriched to the new levels 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Showing percentages of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine contributed by various 
classes of foods in the average Amer- 
ican pre-war diet; and the percent- 
age not provided. 


Showing increase in percentage of 
the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of thiamine contributed if 
all the flour-converted products in 
the average normal (pre-war) dict 
were enriched in line with the new 
enrichment standards. 


Showing that 100% of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine would be met if per 
capita consumption of enriched flour- 
converted products as defined in 
Chart 2 were increased about 40%. 


The above charts are based on 1.6 mg. of thiamine and 2800 calories (the recommerded daily allowances for thiamine and calories on a per capita basis). 
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DATED WAR MAP 


A new Dated Events War Map in colors is offered 
to schools at a low price, 20c. postpaid. It is a large 
ms 26 by 20 inches. 

his map shows the world in vivid colors. Beside 
each place that has been prominent in the war is marked 
the date of the event associated with it. 

This dated war map furnishes the best possible exer- 
cise in geography for young pupils who can follow the 
progress of the war and the gains of the Allies by mark- 
Mig Pow in with a red pencil. 

he dated war map is a dramatic compression of the 
war period. It is a reminder that the war should not 
create a vacuum in the social studies program, but 


should call for new material in maps and textbooks. 


Geopolitical teaching came in with the war. Allert 
teachers are recommending maps and geographies 
which keep pace with the new teaching and with the 
progress of the world struggle. 


Parents are expecting their children to bring home 
new OF ag this year. They will be glad to have 
the children show them a new dated map. 

The dated map is a reminder of the Stull-Hatch Geo- 
graphies which with their global and polar projection 
maps and war supplement provide up-to-date material 
on the war which is not found in older geographies. 


THE STULL-HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 


A state of war affords the most cogent reasons for 
discarding old-fashioned geographies. This will be 
vividly shown by reading the accounts of European 
countries in the latest printings of the Stull-Hatch Geo- 
graphies. The present state of the government of each 
country is described. 


Modern geography is a social study, and as a social 
study must include history. 


The present global war has given geography a new 
interest in the home as well as in the schools. Parents 
are watching the geographies which their children bring 
home. They are looking for global and polar projec- 
tion maps and for the proper emphasis on aviation. 


The Stull-Hatch Geographies begin with full-page 
ag and polar projection maps in each volume. 
here are lines illustrating the shortest flight by air to 
ae of importance. An airjourney direct from New 
ork to Chungking would pass over the North Pole. 


The airplane has changed many of our ways of think- 
ing geographically. Barriers have been leveled off. 
Oceans are small bodies of water separating nations 
which must become either friendly neighbors or close 
enemies. No spot on the globe is more than sixty 
hours from the nearest airport. 

The Stull-Hatch Geographies give the proper empha- 
sis to aviation. They follow every important recom- 
mendation of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Important among these recommendations are 
that separate units be devoted to China, Canada, Latin 

merica, and the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
with emphasis to be laid on the importance of maps, on 
the treatment of geography as a social study, and on 
aviation. 

The beautiful maps in the Stull-Hatch Geographies 
are victory maps showing the countries of the world as 
the United Nations pledge them to be after victory is 
won. 


Workbooks for Each Geography 


Boston 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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